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The List of Lessons for 1890 was published in these 
pages several weeks ago. A change in the text of 
one lesson is now announced by the secretary of the 
Lesson Committee. The letter announcing this change 
appears in the department of Notes on Open Letters. 


What others think of us depends on what we are, 
rather than on what we try to seem. Most:of us hope 
to be counted as a whole better than we deserve, even 
though some.of us think that we are likely to be un- 
dervalued at one point or another. Yet the truth is 
that what we are is sure to show itself in our conduct, 
in spite of all our efforts at seeming better than we 
are. In order to secure the good opinion of others, 
we must first deserve it. 





It is true that, the more a man gives, the more he 
has; but it is not true that, the more a man has, the 
more he gives. The giving of gifts to the poor is 
done more generally and more largely by the poor 
than by the rich, Ea te hana cs 





be noticed than a poor man’s, because of its imme- 
diate size; but the giving that tells for the poor is the 
every-day giving in small sums; and that is done by 
the poor to an extent little dreamed of, and rarely or 
never approached by the rich. Said Canon Clarke, 
in a sermon in Westminster Abbey: “ Only God and 
the poor know how much the poor give to the poor.” 
And that is a truth that should bring home: its lesson 
to some who might more properly be called poor 
givers than givers to the poor. 


Every duty is an exponent of a principle; but not 
every person who does an act of duty comprehends 
the principle of which that duty is an exponent. In 
fact, there is only now and then a person who is capable 
of comprehending principles so as to see the relation 
to them of the duties of every-day life. A child can 
know what his duty is in a given matter, long before 
he can grasp the principle that is illustrated by that 
duty. And there are those who never pass beyond 
the stage of childhood so far. A parent and a 
teacher should have this truth in mind in all counsel- 
giving. Whatever may be done in the way of ex- 
plaining principles to a child—young or old—let 
explicit instructions in duty-doing be a prominent 
feature in all efforts at control and guidance. 


Romantic expectations are not likely to be realized. 
A romantic person (this is one of the attempts at 
defining that hard word) is one who expects from a 
change in circumstances what can come only from a 
change in himself. The very greatest outward events 
of life surprise and disappoint us in the amount of the 
impression they make on us. Which of us has passed 
through the profoundest experiences of affliction with- 
out being astonished at his own composure? Placed 
for the first time in extreme peril, many a man who 
has surprised his comrades by his calm courage has 
been even more of a surprise to himself; he had 
expected to be more overcome. And no fact. of 
human nature is more.of a commonplace than this,— 
that protracted, high-wrought anticipations of delight 
on a foreseen occasion are not realized in full when 
the occasion comes. Is it best to let the great act of 
duty wait till the overpowering circumstances arrive, 
which, whén they come, do not overpower as we 
thought they were going to? Probably when the 
very article of death itself approaches (which is some 
men’s ideal of the “ convenient season ”) we shall be 
conscious, if we have any consciousness remaining, 
of wondering surprise that we are so little over- 
whelmed by it. After all our “romantic ” notions, 
it is still the fact that the accepted time is always now. 


That which we do easily, or which we know so 
familiarly that it comes as a “second nature,” it does 
not often occur to us to present as an ideal or special 
attainment for others. But that which we have 
acquired with difficulty, or which we are consciously 
laboring to acquire, or to overcome, or to attain to, 
takes such possession of us that we are likely to 
speak of it, to urge others to it, and even to hold it 
up as an object worthy of consideration as an ideal. 
An educated person never thinks of boasting that he 
knows the alphabet. A professor of chemistry, who 
was one of a commission to examine the operations 


declaration of fact which was denied by a Govern- 
ment‘employee. “The books are all against you!” 
said the professor. “But you are wrong!” replied the 
employee. “Test it by an experiment!” suggested 
another professor. The experiment was made, and 
the professor was proved to have been in error. 
“Why don’t you publish these things,” said the pro- 
fessor to the employee, “so that others could have 
the benefit of your knowledge?” “Well,” replied 
the employee, “it never occurred to me that there 
was anybody who didn’t know it already!” It is 
just so in the moral life. A man preaches resist- 
anve of temptation because he finds himself often 
overcome by temptation, and not because he either 
never is tempted or is so steeped in sin that it 
never occurs to him that he is tempted; he preaches 
high moral standards of living because of the dif- 
ficulty he finds in elevating his own living to meet 
those standards. That a man’s practice does not 
accord with his preaching, is too often taken as a 
condemnation of the preaching rather than of the 
practicing. Because the life of the preacher is faulty, 
the text of his sermon is jeered at and denied. Un- 
selfishness does not cease to be a virtue because he 
who preaches it sometimes acts selfishly. There may 
be a reason why we who are imperfect should be 
slow to blame others for their imperfections. But 
there is no reason why every one should not preach 
and teach and counsel others to be true, to be right- 
eous, to be honest and earnest; and if we can show 
that we have been true in spite of a strong temptation 
to be false, that we have begn righteous in spite of a 
strong temptation to be unrighteous, so much the 
better, not only for us, but for the effect on others. of 
our teaching and preaching and counseling. 





DESTRUCTION AS A MEANS OF GRACE. 


One of the positive barriers to well-doing in the 
world, is the habit of sparing that which ought to be 
destroyed. One of the positive means of good, and 
so of grace, in the world, is the wise destruction of 
that which ought to be destroyed. 

Many a housekeeper suffers for the lack of room 
in garret and cellar, and in closet and drawer, which 
could be supplied by the destruction of the worthless 
things that have been unwisely spared through this 
morbid shrinking from the work of wise destroying. 
Many a business man, or professional man, is unable 
to find valuable papers when he needs them, or to 
know what papers before him call for immediate 
attention, because of the burdensome accumulation’ 
of papers upon his desk, or in his pigeon-holes, which 
ought to have been destroyed. Many a garden or 
grove is lacking in beauty because of the lack of the 
destructive element in him who spares stalks and 
branches that are not worthy of saving. And many, 
a path of duty is barred by obstacles that have been 
spared when they should have been destroyed. 

A prime mission of faith is the wise removal of 
obstacles to duty-doing; and our Lord taught that 
he who had and used faith in fitting measure would « 
tumble a mountain into the sea, when the mountain 
was a barrier to progress in a Christian’s course. 
And on one occasion our Lord gave special approval 
to those persons who in an emergency were ready to 





of a scientific department of the Government, made a 


tear a roof off when they found that the roof stood 








_ ethe Sunday-school is palsied in its relations to home 














pacticen them and himself as they needed ‘oi casi 
‘is aid, That incjdent is included in the Bible lesson 
which is treated on another page of this issue of The 
*Bunday School Times, and its teachings are worthy 
‘of practical consideration outside of the Sunday- 
school class. 


The case was that of a poor palsied man, who could 
do nothing for himself. He could neither go alone 
nor stand. His friends wanted him cured; but his 
disease was beyond their help. What could they 
“do? They had heard of Jesus of Nazareth as a 
mighty wonder-worker. They believed that he could 
help them; but how could they get at him? That 
“was the question; and it was a question which they 
were determined.to answer in one way or another. 
_ There was where their faith began to show itself to 
advantage. They didn’t propose to sit still where 
they were, in the hope that Jesus would come around 

“to their place sooner or later. They didn’t even 
“depend on prayer that they might somehow get at 
‘Jesus, without taking hold vigorously in the effort to 
Teach him. They found out where Jesus was, to 
‘begin with, He was in a house in Capernaum. At 
once they took hold of the four corners of the palsied 
«man’s bed, and started off with the poor fellow to the 
oplace where Jesus was. When they reached the 
house they found it was crov.ded, packed so full of peo- 
“ple that they couldn’t get a sight of Jesus, ‘There 
“was no longer room for them” there; “no, not even 
‘about the door.” Now came the testing time. What 
did they do? Turn back home with the palsied 
‘man, saying that there was no use trying to get in 
there? ft down alongside of him in the street, and 
mope or wring their hands over his helplessness? 
«Give themselves wholly to prayer for his curing, and 
‘leave things at that? By no means. ‘They did 
smothing of that sort. When they saw that there was 
‘no chance of getting the man in by the door-way, 
‘they looked around to find some other mode of access 
‘to Jesus. They went upon the house-top. It may 
not have been an easy matter to get that palsied man 
sup to the house-top, but they were in dead earnest. 
‘One way or another their burden was to be laid 
“before Jesus. If the house-top offered the only hope, 
‘to the house-top they would go. And when they 
‘were on the house-top, they didn’t propose to let the 
‘xoof stand in their way. That must come off; and 
come off it did. “They uncovered the roof where he 
was: and when they had broken it up, they let down 
athe bed whereon the sick of the palsy lay.” And 
enow their mission was accoraplished. The palsied 
sone was at the feet of the Great Physician. “And 
“Jesus seeing their faith,’—their faith as shown in 
2 on to the house-top and tearing the roof off, 
use that was their only way of getting into his 
“presence, —“‘saith unto the sick of the palsy, Son, 
‘thy sins are forgiven.” There is an example, 
‘and there is encouragement for believers of to-day. 
If you want the Lord’s blessing, be ready. to show 
syour faith in climbing to » house-top, and tearing 
the roof off. Let no walls nor roof ever stand be- 
“tween you and your Lord. 


_ There are a good many Christians who have pal- 
ied friends, about whom they are considerably 
exercised. It is a pity that there is not more of 
chouse-top climbing and roof-destroying, instead ‘of 
+bedside moaning, in the efort to have the palsied 
made whole again. Here are some who think that 


‘religion and church attendance. We are told that 
“the old-time vigor has left the loved form; and the 
“signs of present weakness in contrast with former 
strength are pointed out by weeping relatives, If 
the diagnosis is correct, the case of the Sunday-school 
-paralytic needs prompt attention and vigorous action. 
You who think you see the signs of palsy in the 
Sunday-school, take hold of it at once. Step up 
‘there, four of you, a theological professor at one 
“corner, a venerable judge at another, a sad-hearted 
“editor at the third corner, and an ex-superintendent 
‘at the fourth. Lift away at the bed-ridden cripple, 


nary avenues to the church whith ought to care for 
climb up from the outside and tear the roof off 
That is a good work to do in such a case: If you 
have real faith, you will show it in eniongy. and 
determination of this sort. 
It may be that your Sunday-school lies palsied in 
a basement room, needing air and light to give it 
health. Get it out into a place of cure... Tear the 
roof off, if necessary, from the whole church building, 
instead of allowing the Sunday-school to perish 
slowly in a dismal tomb, buried before the breath 
has left its body. Or it may be that old ‘customs or 
traditions—in the line of hours of service, or plans 
of organization, or methods of securing teachers, or 
the continuance in office of a worn-out superin- 
tendefit—palsy your school, and shut it out from the 
hope of present cure. Waste no time weeping by the 
helpless school’s bedside, but up with a determination 
to have what is needful done, even if you must tear 
the roof off. 
Conservatism is all very well—when it is well ; but 
there are times when the truest conservatism is in 
smashing things. If you want to save the meat of an 
egg, you must break the shell, There-is no getting 
at the kernel without cracking the nut.. So long as 
you insist on holding the seal of the letter intact, you 
will be unable to read the message which it covers. 
Breaking up the roof of social customs, of business 
usages, of political party practices, of antiquated 
church and Sunday-school observances, is often the 
only hope of cure for a palsied body politic, — 
Saving what is worth saving includes: a readiness 
to destroy what ought to be destroyed. He who 
came to be a Sav. ur of the world was manifested to 
the world in order that he might destroy the works 
of the Devil. And he who has the mind of Christ, 
and who,would have a share in the work of Christ, 
must be ready to bear his part in promoting the 
destruction of barriers to duty, as a means of grace to 
him who would be a duty-doer, | 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A word from the International Lesson Committee is 
always sure of a hearing. Peculiarly is this the case 
when a change in the lesson schedule is announced, as in 
the following letter from the Secretary of the Committee: 


EpIToR oF THE SuNDAY ScHOOL TIMES: 

Will you be kind enough to:say to the Sunday-school publie, 
in behalf of the International Lesson Committee, that the lesson 
already announced for January 12 of next year, the second 
lesson for 1890, is changed to.“‘The Song of Mary ” (Luke.1: 
46-55). Memory verses: 49-51. Golden text: Luke 1 :.46, 47. 
“ My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced 
in God my Saviour,” 

WARREN RANDOLPH, 

Newport, R. I. Secretary of Lesson Committee. 

P. 8.—Religious papers generally will confer a favor by 
giving publicity to the above. 


Reforms often move slowly, but their movement is 
pretty sure to be in a forward direction. One of the 
reforms of our day is in the line of securing a recogni- 
tion by the church of the Sunday-school as an integral 
portion of the church agency. So long as the expenses 
of the pulpit, and the choir, and the heating and lighting 
department, are provided for out of a common fund, 
while the expenses of the Bible-teaching department are 
shut out from that fund, it will be difficult to make it 
obvious to the average mind that the Sunday-school is 
really deemed as essential to a well-regulated church 
organization as is any one of these other factors, Yet 
it is unmistakably true that a great majority of the 
churches of the United States continue to make this 
undesirable distinction. As The Sunday School Times 
has been criticised for suggesting that the way of the 
majority is not a fair way, the following communication 
to the Editor from a correspondent in the National Capi- 
tal will prove of interest to many readers: 

Don’t give in a single inch on the church supporting the 
Sunday-school. You dori’t need to have me to tell you so;. but 
you are exactly right, and it is pitiable to think that there is 
any one who doesn’t agree with you. I think that only ten or 
a dozen schools in this city, out of a hundred arid seventy-five, 
aré supported by the churches of which they are @ part; but 
that doesn’t change the right of the thing atall. It only shows 





“dant Gata place of cure, If access by ordi- 


pee PO glad yon have started ie wie utthnle it will 
the Sunday-school in these particulars is blocked up, | 


.| found in the original Hebrew or Greek. 


be productive of much reform in this direction, 


The spirit of reverence is one thing. The exhibit of 
the spirit of reverence is quite another thing. Thespirit 
of reverence would be much alike in all whom it pos- 
sessed. The exhibit of this spirit would necessarily be 
varied by the personal characteristics and opinions of 
the one possessed of it. One man would prostrate him- 
self on his face before God, or before one who was deemed 
God’s representative, as many a Bible character is re- 
ported to have.done, in the expression of his reverence. 
Another man under the same circumstances would kneel; 
while yet another would stand bolt upright, with or with- 
out his hat on, according to his training and preference. 
Similarly, in the use of language, one man would, like 
the ancient Jews, refrain from the mentionof thé divine 
nate even in acts of worship, whilé another, with equal 
reverence, would feel free to make use of that name in 
prayer and praise, and in conversation. One man would 
refuse to invoke the Deity in a judicial oath; another 
would limit his adjurations to the specific calls upon him 
in a court of justice, or before a government official; and 
yet another would be free to call God to witness his sin- 
cerity on any serious occasion. “ Let each man Be fully 
assured in his own mind” on a point like this; and let 
every man be careful how he judges a brother’s action 
in such a case. Let no man say that an Oriental who 
prostrates himself in the dust is lacking in the spirit of 
self-respectful reverence; nor yet that an Occidental who 
stands up in prayer in a congregation where all others 
bow their heads is moved by stubbornness, rather than 
by reverence: And as it is in posture, so is it in speech, 
The true test of reverence is the inner spirit, not the out- 
ward expression. ~All this is called up by a Connecticut 
reader’s comments on “irreverence” as he understands 
it. He'writes: 

I wish to make my protest against the use of the ordinary 
expression ‘“‘ God forbid.” The name of the Deity is not used 


Paul never wrote, “God forbid that I should glory,” ete., but 
only “ Far be it from me to glory,” etc. God might forbid him 
to glory, and still he might doit. And many of us, I fear-most 
of us,do many things that God would forbid. I charge the 
translators of King James’s Bible with irreverence, almost with 
profanity, and the authors of the Revised Version as accessories, 
for introducing the divine name in this phrase, when it is not 
It fails also, as we see, 
to express the idea that we mean to convey. It is very proper 
that we should have “ God in all our thoughts,” but it is not 
necessary or revérent to introduce the divine name in connec- 
tion with ordinary occurrences. Even the worthy Editor of 
this paper, whom we all love and appreciate, and perhaps: fol- 
low too implicitly, made a lapse, as I think, in a recent issue, 
in the use of this term. The expression “ far be it,” or “ by no 
means,” or “most assuredly not,’? would, as I think, express 
the idea more forcibly and more appropriately, and avoid.a 
suspicion at least of irreverence. 

The question of Bible translation in this canines is 
quite apart from the question of reverence. It is fairto 
suppose that the men, who were engaged in the transla- 
tion of the Bible into English in King James’s time, as 
also in our own day, were not lacking in the spirit of 
reverence. Tocharge them all with irreverence is hardly 
within the limits cf pure charity. That many reverent 
scholars think that the phrase “ God forbid ” fairly repre+ 
sents the tenor of the Hebrew and Greek thus translated 
in the King James’s Version, is as true as that many 
other reverent scholars are of a different opinion. _ But 
that is a question of translation, not of reverence. Apart 
from all this, however, there are many lovers of the Bible 
who employ the term “God forbid” as a reverent and 
earnest invoking of God’s interposition to hinder an 
objectionable proceeding (for forbidding may include the 
interposing to hinder), even though they have no thought 
thatthe, phrase-i is specifically employed in the Bible text. 


‘| The Editor of The:'Sunday School Times so employed it, 


and feels justified in so employing it; for he does not 
find in the: Bible any prohibition of the free use of God’s 
name in.any proper serious.intercourse among the chil- 
dren. of God... If, indeed, the Connecticut correspondent 
differs with the Editor at this point, let it be recognized 
as a difference of opinion concerning the mode of exhibit- 
ing true reverence, not as.a difference in the spirit of 
reverence actuating the two persons in their employment 
of language, But how happens it, by the way, that the 
Connecticut correspondent has actually written out that 
term “‘ God forbid” more than once in his note of pro- 
test, if he deems its use anywhere an act of irreverence? 
Is it on the principle (if it could be called principle) of 
the good little boy who came home and told his mother 
every evening all the profane expressions and naughty 
words which he had heard anybody use during his day’s 





how far behind the one hundred and sixty-five other achools 


experiences? Does not, in fact, this free use of the term 
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in this expression either in the Old Testament or the New. © 































































































































































































































































by the Connecticut correspondent in his note go to show 
that he also recognizes the fact that the question of 
reverence in such a matter is one of spirit, not of 
word-using ? 








BENEATH THE MOON. 
BY RICHARD E. BURTON. 


Walking beneath the splendor of the moon, 
Whose majesty is mild, yet potent-strong 

To lift the waters, soothe men’s souls, to make 
A silver ending to a sullen day, 

There sudden flashed before ny brooding eye 
The universal magic of her sway 

Above all lands, and over tribes of men. 


I saw her rays illume the lonely peaks 

Of snow-crowned mountains; and the level tracks 
Of sea calm-mooded underneath her touch, 

And flooded by her fairness; or, again, 

Dim cities rose before me. Countless towers, 
And palaces, where all-revealing day 

Makes ghastly-plain the gnawing tooth of time, 
Grew lovely in her light; great rivers ran 

Their gleaming courses in her watchful eye, 
And leafy places let her beams steal through 

To make a pleasant half-light. Even haunts 

Of sin and suffering in peopled towns, 

Where poverty and pain go hand in hand, 

Took on the guise of loveliness whene’er 

Their gauntness was disguised beneath the moon. 


And as I mused o’er such wide mastery, 
My thoughts harked back, searching for something like, 
To coming of the Christ in Orient lands 
In olden days; to him who peacefully, 
With naught of trumpet blare or pride of pomp 
That purples it along, sans lineage, 
And lacking every trick that wins applause, 
But only with sweet deeds and helpfulness, 
Deep love for human kind within his eyes, 
Did nathless throw across this sorry world 
A soft yet all-enswathing light, that still, 
Like the mute presence cf a soul once loved 
On earth, fills all the globe with glory mild, 
With mystic gentleness, and puts to shame 
The lesser shine and glory of the stars. 

New York City. 





THE PLACE OF MEDICAL MISSIONS 
IN THE EAST. 


BY PROF. GEORGE E. POST, M.D. 


It is a most significant fact that our Saviour, who had 
the choice of vocations and offices, should have chosen 
the two which are included in the term “doctor.” 
Christ was the teacher and the healer of mankind. He 
might have been a king, or a conqueror, or a philosopher, 
or a lawgiver, or an orator, or a man of wealth; but he 
chose two offices which have generally been less honored 
of men than those mentioned, but which, under his 
inspiration, have become the mightiest formative powers 
in the world. It was no accident of surroundings or 
opportunity that led Jesus to associate in his own life, 
and his church after him, offices which then wrought 
together to win the first triumphs of spiritual religion, 
and which will work together until they have completed 
the work of:redemption from sin, and its physical type, 
bodily disease, and brought all mankind to the newness 
of life, 

It is no new invention of missions, this intimate con- 
nection between healing the body and healing the soul. 
It was ordained in the eternal counsels of the Father 
and the Son; and the great Physician was appointed by 
the same decree as the great Redeemer. But modern 
missions have come to perceive the fact of this connec- 
tion; and everywhere it is being expanded to its true 
significance, and medical missions are used as the sub- 
stitute for the miracles of the apostolic ministration, the 
living evidence of the unselfish and heavenly spirit of 
Christianity. 

It is the purpose of this article to give a few illustra- 
tions from the life of the writer, to show how medical 
knowledge and services give an introduction to personal 
influence, break down barriers of sect and custom, and 
open the way to the entrance of the gospel. 

If it be true that medical care of the sick is a powerful 
adjunct to the preaching of Christianity in the West, it 
is doubly so in the East. The very name of a physician 
is the summing up of the ideal of wisdom. The doctor is 
a hakeem, a “ wise man,” one in whom wisdom is not so 
much a thing of culture as an endowment, an intuition. 
The Arabic proverb says that “the science of the body 
is before the science of religion.” The doctor may 
absolve even from the fast of Ramadan, or from the 
sacred duty of pilgrimage. To the doctor the face veiled 


hopes and fears of woman are given to him in the cont’ 
dence born of kindness and skill. 

Twenty-three years ago I was in the village of Safita, 
in northern Syria. The lands of that district were in 
the possession of a family of nominally Christian, tax- 
gatherers, who had gradually absorbed the little holdings 
of the peasants, and had come to regard them as but 
serfs, At last, under a complication of miseries, the 
people had risen and cast off the yoke of their task- 
masters, and a considerable number of them declared 
themselves Protestants. I visited them in my double 
office of teacher and physician, and strengthened their 
faith while healing their diseases, The great family was 
stirred with wrath, and many were the threats of per- 
sonal harm to me, and warnings to leave the district. 
But disease is no respecter of persons. Even in the 
great man’s house there were some who needed the phy- 
sician’s care. I was invited to go and see my eremies. 
The people of the village warned me not togo. When 
I expressed myself determined to do so, they warned me 
to eat nothing while in that house, saying that I would 
surely be poisoned. I paid no attention to their warn- 
ing, accepted their hospitality, attended their sick, and 
was sent back to my tent with all honor, and none the 
worse for the good meal which I had had in the pub- 
lican’s house. I have lived to see that family warm 
friends to the missionaries personally; and they have 
again and again placed members of their households 
under our professional care, and have sent their children 
to our schools, while the gospel has taken a fiym, and, I 
trust, permanent hold in their neighborhood. 

On a spur of Hermon, overlooking the olive orchards 
of Hasbeiyah and the mountain torrent which swells 
the Hasbani, the northernmost source of the Jordan, 
is a picturesque castle, no longer used as a fortress, 
but still inhabited by one branch of a family which 
boasts a pedigree perhaps the most ancient on the 
earth,—the famous house of Shehab (the Meteors). The 
total population of the castle is about sixty souls of 
the princely line, with their attendants. This branch 
of the Emirs is entirely Mohammedan, and for long 
centuries held sway over the regions watered by the 
Hasbani and its tributaries. They have held their 
own against sultans and crusaders; and so proud are 
they of their lineage and rank, which they trace back 
through Mohammed and Noah to the antediluvian patri- 
archs, that they will not intermarry with any except 
their own race. And so it happens that they have 
undergone the physical deterioration which is the sure 
penalty of such close alliances. Into this household I 
was invited some years ago, and in their old castle I 
spent a week of enjoyment of their princely hospitality. 
In the freedom begotten by confidence and gratitude we 
talked over every topic of morals and religion, and the 
friendships contracted during that week of medical care 
and personal kindness have never grown cold. The very 
day on which these lines are written, the writer has 
visited two of this family who are under his care, in 
Beirit, having come down for treatment. It is quite 
certain that no missionary not a medical man could 
obtain such a hold, nor use it with such freedom and 
fearlessness, as is quite easy and natural to the physician. 

Centuries ago, another branch of this same family took 
refuge in Lebanon, after military reverses. . In process 
of time they became rulers of the country, and embraced 
the Christian faith, connecting themselves with the 
Maronites. From this branch was descended the Emir 
Beshir, the ‘old man of the mountains,” whose name 
was a terror to his enemies and a tower of strength to his 
adherents. A numerous line of these emirs seized the 
most important strategic points of the Lebanon, and long 
held the reins of government; and although their po- 
litical power hag been broken under the new system of 
government inaugurated in 1861, they stil! stand at the 
head of the nobility of the East. Of this family, the 
writer and other medical missionaries have had many 
members under their professional care, and large numbers 
have been in various mission schools. Four of the young 
princes have studied medicine in the college at Beirdat. 
It is safe to say that the influence acquired over this 
branch of the Shehab family is almost wholly due to 
medical care. 

A few years ago the illustrious Abd-el-Kadir, the 
Algerine hero who saved thousands of Christian lives in 
Damascus at the time of the massacres, was taken ill. 
I was sent for to attend him, and succeeded, by a sur- 
gical operation, in relieving his sufferings and prolonging 
his life. Since that time his eldest son has been under 
my care, and thus an influence secured in one of the 
most powerful families of the East. I shall never forget 
the evening when the success of the operation gave relief 





to all others is disclosed, and the inmost thoughts and 





harem was assembled under. the windows of his suburban’ 


home near Damascus, It was an early evening hour, and, 
by the faint moonlight, their sheeted forms could be seen, 
like ghosts, among the trees of the garden, When the 
news of the relief experienced by the aged prince was 
sent down to them, they set up a shout of triumph and 
thanksgiving which echoed far away among the chalk 
cliffs of the Abana valley, and then crowded around the 
door to catch up and transmit each item of encourage- 
ment, while the noble sufferer threw his arms around my 
neck, and kissed both cheeks, in token of his gratitude, 
It would be easy to prolong this list by adding the 
names of governors and mayors, and military command- 
ants, and even the ecclesiastical dignitaries of the 
Christian and Jewish and Mohammedan and Druze and 
Mutaw4li sects; kadis, muftis, zaptiehs, sheiks, pachas, 
rabbis, bishops, patriarchs. To name them all would 
possibly seem like egotism, and would only confirm the 
fact insisted on at the outset, that the medical man has 
access to those whom no other can reach, 

Let it not, however, for a moment be supposed that the 
writer, or any missionary, attaches too much importance 
to the high station of some of his patients. Even as the 
result of medical evangelism “not many wise, not many 
noble, not many mighty” are called, It is from the 
weak ones, the lowly classes, that God constructs his 
kingdom. But here the same principle obtains, The 
medical man can enter by invitation doors that would be 
slammed in the face of any other missionary. Nay, the 
candidates for healing come from all parts. I have just 
discharged a patient from the hospital, who walked from 
Mosul to receive treatment. Forty days’ journey on foot 
did not discourage him from seeking and finding relief. 
They come from Tartary and the Sahara, from Arabia 
and Asia Minor, from Palmyra and Bagdad. On any 
clinic day the dispensary ministers to people of a 
dozen nationalities and creeds; and at the hospital 
service these patients hear the gospel, which no other 
influence could pring to bear on them. The power 
which the medical man has over the great ones of the 
earth gives him influence over the feeble. His reputation 
as the counselor of princes, the guest of Pharisees, the 
healer of kings, the friend of priests and bishops, is the 
substratum on which he builds his influence with the 
outcasts and the oppressed. Picturesque as is medical 
work among the lordly in their castles, the power of the 
healing art is in the cabins of the poor, in the halls of 
the dispensaries, and the wards of the hospitals. A com- 
modore of the United States Navy, who did not believein 
missions, once told the writer that there was one sight 
which impressed him as the most Christ-like he had ever 
witnessed. It wasa medical missionary, in his dispensary 
in Singapore, toiling all.the morning long with those 
wretched outcasts, in the stifling air of a pest-stricken 
city, and all for the love of Christ. Against such an 
exhibition of unselfish benevolence no cavil cam be 
brought. And the samé effect is produced on the native 
mind. Such a service, so above all that their religions 
can match, so without precedent or basis in their own 
experience, is from another world. They are accustomed 
to see Europeans and Americans as conquerors, as 
seekers after commercial gain, as travelers searching for 
knowledge or pleasure, but here are persons who offer 
them a living demonstration of the Golden Rule, and 
although using science and art, yet using them under 
the inspiration of a purpose from on high. 

Shall we wonder, then, that as the science of evangelism 
advances, and the art of winning souls is perfected, 
medical work is more and more incorporated into the 
machinery of every mission in every part of the world? 

I have said that medical work takes the place of 
miracles in the apostolic age. It does more. Miracles 
proved the power of God, and the apostolate of man, 
But medical work in connection with missions proves 
that the apostle has the spirit of his Master, and shows 
what the power of God can do to make man god-like, 
A nation converted under the humane and humanizing 
influences of missions which recognize the body with its 
infirmities as the home of the soul with its sins, will be 
converted, not to the odiwm theologicum of a hostile 
creed, but to the brotherhood of man, through the brother- 
hood of Christ and the fatherhood of God. 

I would not have it understood, that, to be effective'as 
an adjunct to missions, medical work must be free. I 
believe that self-support should be inculcated in this 
branch as in all branches of mission work. Puauperizing 
men is not evangelizing them. If a patient can pay for 
medicines, it will not diminish the influence of his 
physician to charge for them. If he can pay board at 
the hospital, it will not make him less attentive to the 
gospel message. If he can pay a fee for attendance, he 





to the obstruction under which he wassinking. His large 


will not love his doctor less, In all the instances cited 
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“and countless others, the patients joyfully paid for the 
“ pervice rendered, in not a few cases adding free-will 
“offerings; and the gratitude was none the less, and the 

influence of the physician all the more, because normal. 
It is the Christian physician who has influence, not the 
charity doctor. Jesus Ubrist cleansed the leper, and 
then commanded him to “go and offer for his cleansing 
those things which Moses commanded for a testimony 
unto them.” And it was this man, who, even contrary 
to the express injunction of Christ, “ began to publish it 

‘much, and to blaze abroad the matter.” 
», Beirat, Syria. 





IN HEAVEN’S ATMOSPHERE. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON, 


From worldliness and gloom, 
From care, which is faith’s tomb, 
Who live in Christ will rise. 
“The Lord my portion is, 
And I each mement his,” 
i Exultingly Love ories. 
Plainfield, N. J. 





THE MANIFESTATION OF CHRIST 
TO THE GENTILES. 


BY THE REV. 8. F. HOTCHKIN, 


The present position of the Christian world may best 

be estimated by contrast with the state of ancient 
heathendom, as an artist places some smal! object in his 
picture, that he may indicate the greatness of a larger 
one beside it. Let us then suppose that a company of 
-Druid priests were about to burn their human sacrifices 
of criminals and innocent persons in their interwoven 
-@sier image, as described in the sixth book of Ossar’s 
“Commentaries on the Gallic War,” in the vicinity of this 
Christian city of Philadelphia. The officers of the law 
‘would at once interpose and stop the horrid sacrifice. 
Still, in ancient times, this was practiced with impunity, 
under the name of religion; and Germans, Gauls, and 
‘Britons were subject to the Druidie priesthood. Athe- 
nus says that the Gauls were accustomed to sacrifice 
‘the prisoners taken in battle. Such an act to-day would 
horrify the Christian world. 
+. The vast number of heathen gods tended to degrade 
religion, as did people’s ideas of the cruelties of their 
false divinities. Petronius said satirically that it was 
easier to find a god than a man in Athens. 
« A pleasant thought as to the effect of the manifes- 
tation of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles suggests itself in 
the statement of Conybeare and Howson that the re- 
Mains of the great temple of Diana at Ephesus may now 
be found in the green jasper columns of the Church of 
&t, Sophia, at Constantinople, or in the naves of Italian 
cathedrals. They note, also, that the immorality which 
Mefiles the pages of heathen historians, would not be 
allowed in writers of Christendom. They further mark 
the uselessness of heathen philosophy, which has been 
“utterly rejected by a nauseated world.” 

Ancient heathenism was so vile that it is no wonder 
that the schools of the scribes taught that the dust in a 
heathen land would defile a Jew by its touch. The 
Jews thus became socially, as well as religiously, sepa- 
rated from the heathen; and the caste spirit, which 
perplexes the English Government and the English 
missionaries in India, met the early missionariés of the 
ross, as is explained in the volumes already noted. 

G. 8. Faber, in his book on the Holy Spirit, refers:to 
a weakness in one of the contending sects of heathenism 
in the denial of the doctrine of Providence. Said Cicero, 
“The gods care for the great things, and neglect the lit- 
tle;” but great things come from small beginnings, and he 
who builds an editice must look well to its foundation. 
A large providence implies a small one. But in a higher 
Spirit, Cicero says, “ No man ever became great without 
some divine inspiration” (De Nat. Deorum, 1. 2, c. 66.). 
Plato, also, in his “ Phsedon,” i+ an example of one, who, 
‘in heathen darkness, could see that apparent death 
issued in a future real life. But he was a rare case. 
On theother hand, Justin Martyr says, “They count us 
mad” because we worship a crucified one. What was 
thought a shame by the heathen was the great glory of 
Christianity. “To the Greeks foolishness,” but to the be- 
liever Christ was “the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God” (1 Cor. 1:23, 24). St. Augustine declared 
that the wise men of the world insulted over the 
Christians who would glory in the cross of their blessed 
Saviour. Qn the other hand, the Jewish doctors pro- 
verbially said that the heathen did not live, because 
they lived in sin. They were “dead in trespasses and 
sins” (Eph. 2:1; Col. 2:18). The heathen, who 
thought of gods confined to “ temples made with hands ” 





(Acts 17: sch dellak As Eeeudcke colton “heldion | soe 
they lacked images, while they thought, as Whitby re- 
marks, from Minutius, by a sort.of “ magical consecration 
of their images, to bring their gods down unto them.” 

Kuinoel, in commenting on the “perverse things” 
mentioned as drawing men from the truth, in Acts 20; 30, 
remarks how an evil person could be more powerful 
than the excellent Socrates. One way to check the 
withdrawal of God’s people from their allegiance to him 
was to obstruct their intercourse with the heathen; and 
so, in Joshua 23: 7, they are forbidden to cause the 
heathen to swear by their false gods, Bishop Patrick 
remarks on this passage, that Selden observes from Mai- 
monides that this “ was utterly unlawful.” This would 
allow that heathen false divinities knew the thoughts of 
men, and could punish false swearing. And the forbid- 
ding of this kept the chosen people from making leagues 
with the Gentiles, who would desire a heathen oath to 
bind the agreement, (See Ezek. 39 as to the relation of 
the Jew to the heathen.) 

There are cases, however, in which the religious 
character of the heathen puts false Christians to the 
blush, It has been said that Xenophon’s retreat of 
the ten thousand was conducted more religiously than 
the retreat of the French from Moscow, under Napoleon, 
though it is hard to judge war, and to bring it to a 
Christian standard. When Christianity is perfected it 
will disappear. Another heathen point of excellence is 
found in the epistle of Casar to. Oppius and Cornelius, 
in which ,he says, “This is a new way of conquering,— 
to fence ourselves by mercy and liberality,” . 

Socrates tells his judges that what happens to a good 
man, living or dying, must be for his good, as the gods 
do not neglect his affairs, Oicero and Jamblicus com- 
mend this principle,—that what happens to the friend of 
God is for his best good. “He is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him” (Heb. 11:6). These philo- 
sophical men, however, did not represent the mass of 
heathenism, and the joy of Christmas times was lacking 
in a heathen household, where marriage was often en- 
forced, and females were practically slaves, and children 
too often toiled and suffered, 

The story of Livy, referred to by Macaulay in his 
preface to the “Lays of Rome,” that one child of the 
Fabian race was preserved as a restorer, when the others 
were slain in battle, may remind ‘the Christian reader of 
the salvation that came by the infant Jésus, spared from 
the cruel sword of Herod. Virgil’s description of the 
wondrous excellence of a coming prince shows the long- 
ing for something higher, and may be reckoned as a 
premonition of the Messiah, or, at least, a desire for him. 
The work of Dean Sherlock on Judgment, which main- 
tains the salvation of heathen, is in accord with the 
teaching of the Word of God in Romans 2: 14, 15, where 
good Gentiles are represented as having the law in their 
heart, and an approving conscience. Ifa man lives up 
to his light and knowledge, God accepts him. Lyttle- 
ton’s “ Conversion of St. Paul ”‘dwells on the obstacles 
which the apostle met in his efforts to convert a heathen 
world. Thesame difficulties occur to-day; forthe human 
heart is the same. A heathen once'told 4 missionary, 
that. the description of sinners which he read from 
Romans had been written by the missionary to describe 
his people. Vice and mental pride still oppose God; 
and they are found in Christian lands as well as in 
heathen ones. St. Paul overcame them, “not with en- 
ticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power” (1 Cor. 2: 4; 1 Thess. 1: 5). 

Elijah’s visit to the widow of Zarephath was a lesson 
to the Jews that they should not boast of being more 
acceptable to God than others. F. D. Maurice, in his 
“Kings and Prophets of the Old Testament,” thus 
enlarges on it; ‘‘The protestant agginst sensual and 
divided worship went to Zarephath, a city in the coun- 
try from whence Jezebel and the Baal-worship came, 
took refuge with a widow of that city, treated her as one 
in behalf of whom all the healing powers of the prophet, 
all the kindly offices of the human brother, were to be 
exercised ” (Sermon 19). 

Let us then recognize goodness among the heathen. 

Maurice, in the same volume, remarks how strange it 
was to Jonah that the heathen mariners in his ship 
recognized a divine Being, and were kind, and were 
acting better than he. However, the prophet feels that 
he is still a servant and prophet of God, after emerging 
from his strange prison-house within the animal, and 
utters the words of God with wonderful result in the 
heathen city of Nineveh (Sermon. 20). 

Our Lord warns us that heathen Nineveh may rise in 
judgment against us, if we despise his warnings. 

Bengel says (“ Gnomon,” Vol. V., Clarke’s ed. Sketch 


_and heathen. 





ef Life and Writings): “The spirit of heathen wisdom 








ever. was, and. ever must be, a epicit of presuaptietl, 
vanity, worldliness, selfishness, and sensuality ; yet there 
is in it something uncommonly catching to intellectual 
persons, who are not established in personal religion,” 

This depraved tendency in human nature must be 
guarded against in Christian lands. 

Bishop Wordsworth, in his “ Commentary on the Greek 
Testament” (Acts, pp. 68, 69), shows how in an early 
epiphany Almighty God manifested himself to Abraham, 


|our father, in the heathen land of Mesopotamia; and 


appeared to him at Sichem, which was possessed by the 
Samaritans. There Joseph and the patriarchs were 
buried, Sichem is “ preferred to Hebron, Samaria to 
Judea!” ‘‘ The Jews stone St. Stephen at Jerusalem, 
the word of God takes root in Samaria (Acts 8: 5, 6). 
The Jews rush ‘ with one accord,’ and stone Stephen the 
deacon (7:: 57). The Samyritans ‘with one accord’ 
receive Philip the deacon (8 : 6), and are baptized into 
Christ.” 

“ Jesus Christ, God manifest in the flesh, chose Sychar 
or Sichem for a special revelation of himself as the Mes- 
siah (see note on John 4:5; comp. 4: 26), and dis- 
coursed there to the woman of Samaria concerning the 
future extension of God’s-worship to every place in the 
world (John 4: 21; comp. Dr. Lee on Inspiration, 
Appendix H).” 

The Syrophenician woman, whose faith excelled that 
of the Israelites (Matt. 15: 21-28), and the centurion 
(Matt. 8: 5-10), and Cornelius the Roman officer, aided 
by two apostles, and Sergius Paulus, the good nan 


ruler of Paphos, must not be forgotten. 


Yet, while certain heathen were thus favored, the 
Jews were more highly favored, and the Christians have 
a yet higher privilege, which they should convey to Jew 
The heathen were to note the wisdom of 
the Jews, and their nearness to God (Deut. 4: 6, 7). The 
heathen lawgivers have taken some of the laws of Moses, 
in the Attic laws and the Twelve Tables. The oracle 
from Porphyry, in the Preparatio Evangelica of Eusebius 
(1. 9, c. 10), speaks of the Chaldeans and Hebrews as 
“the only wise people who worship God, the eternal 
King, in a pure manner.” Bishop Patrick, whose lead- 
ing is here followed, quotes also the oracle of Apollo 
Clarius, given by Macrobius (1. 1; Saturnal, c. 18): 
“ Acknowledge Jao (so they pronounced the. name 
Jehovah) to be the highest God of all.’ Macrobius 


fancied this:to be the:sun, but Diodorus Siculus acknowl- 


edged it to be the God of Moses. The Jews carried not 
their gods.on “their shoulders,” as their writers say, 
but found God in prayer at the sacred temple and every- 
where. Let the Christian thank God for deeper. reyela- 
tions and greater privileges, ~ 

Philadelphia. 





THE PASTOR IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
BY ©. E, W. DOBBS, D.D. 


Of course, the pastor is in the Sunday-school. He 
sadly mistakes who fails to manifest by. his regular 
attendance *his' interest in this hopeful department of 
church work, There can scarcely be a doubt as to duty 
here. Whatever may be true as to those pastors who 
serve several churches, which the majority of ministers 
do:in the South and West, certainly the minister who 
preaches weekly to the same church can have no valid 
excuse for neglecting the school. And even the pastors 
of the other class—the “ecclesiastical polygamists,” a 
Dr. J. L. Burrows persists in calling them—can and 
should seize every opportunity to let their people see 
that they appreciate the work. Right here, by way of 
parenthetic suggestion, it may be well to say that every 
such. pastor ought to see that'a school is conducted by 
each of the charches he serves. The appositeness of the 
suggestiqn is'seen in the fact that in many sections of 
our country more than half of the rural churches report 
no schdols. 

It is taken for granted; then, that the wide-awake 
pastor is found regularly in his school. Here, ex offcio, 
he is general superintendent. By this it is no# meant to 
maintain his right to officiously interfere with the officers 
in the discharge of their duties, assuming an air of prac- 
tical dictation. His general superintendence, while real, 
should not be pushed into an offensive prominence, as 
of right.. The wise pastor will avoid the semblance of 
excessive forwardness in control. The average superin- 
tendent does not meekly brook meddlesome interference 
with his just prerogatives as head of the school. A 
sanctified common sense and prudent taet must guide 
here. This will suggest the necessity of cordial sym- 
pathy betweem the pastor and the superintendent and 
teachers, Hearty co-operation is essential. - To secure 
this there must be the sincerest mutual recognition of , 











each other’s rights and privileges. Frequent consulta- 
tion and advisement, with the added blessing of God, 
will prevent or remove all friction. 

Should the pastor teach a “ Bible class”? That de- 
pends. Generally, no; sometimes, yes. Ordinarily the 
pastor should be relieved from teaching, in order to the 
better performance of other offices. He can be more 
useful, as a rule, in other ways. Yet there are circum- 
stances in.which the pastor may feel it his duty to teach 
a class. For example, where his school is small, and 
where no proper person can be secured to lead an adult 
class, the pastor may very well gather such a class, and 
train them in the knowledge of the Word. But get some 
one else to do it, if possible; of course, the pastor taking 
care that only a proper person be placed in so responsi- 
ble a position. And, indeed, in no way can a pastor be 

more useful in his school than by helping his superin- 
tendent in the selection of competent and consecrated 
teachers for all the classes. 

Relieved from teaching a class, the pastor finds time 
and opportunities for great general usefulness. If possi- 
ble, he should speak to every teacher some time during 
the school hour, with a smile and general salutation of 
their classes. Not that he must interrupt teacher and 
class, while engaged in study, by entering into conversa- 
tion. Let there be but a word of recognition and encour- 
agement aptly spoken. Occasionally he will find some 
teacher or scholar with some perplexing question which 
has arisen, and which he may be able to solve at the 
moment in passing among them. One pastor can testify 
that frequently he has found an avenue of usefulness 
right here that has led to blessed and gratifying results. 

Nor should the pastor’s manifested interest in his 
school cease with the school hour. He should remem- 
ber it in his pulpit. How seldcm do we hear pastors 
pray specially for the Sunday-school in their pulpit 
prayers! Certainly this should be done frequently. Keep 
the school on your heart and on the hearts of your people 
by often bringing it before the Lord for his blessing and 
guidance. Then, too, how much good may be done by 
an appropriate word of commendation or exhortation in 
sermon or prayer-meeting talk. Of course, those pas- 
tors who “ make sermons” only for the sermon’s sake ; 
who think not of the practical outworking of the truth 
in the practical activities of church and Christian work, 
—these will see no “appropriate opportunity ” for such 
word. The wise pastor, whose sermons and talks are 
born of hearty sympathy with the needs and duties of 
his people, will make opportunities, and be blessed of 
the Master in the making. 


Columbus, Miss, . 
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UNDER A SYRINGA-BUSH. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


The old syringa at the foot of the Wade’s lawn was 
rather a tree than a bush, Many years of growth had 
gone to the thickening of its interlaced boughs, which 
grew close to the ground, and made an impervious 
covert, except on the west side, where a hollow recess 
existed, into which a small person, boy or girl, might 
squeeze and be quite hidden. 

Sundry other small persons with wings and feathers 
had discovered the advantages of the syringa. All man- 
ner of unsuspected housekeepings went on within its 
fastnesses, from the lark’s nest, in a tuft of grass at the 
foot of the main stem, to the robin’s home on the topmost 
bough. Solicitous little mothers brooded unseen over 
minute families, while the highly decorative bird papa 
sat on a neighboring hedge, carrying out his mission, 
which seemed to be to distract attention from the secreted 
family by the sweetness of his song and the beauty of his 
plumage. In the dusk of the evening, soft thrills and 
twitters sounded from the bush, like whispered con- 
versation; and very entertaining it must have been, no 
doubt, to any one who understood the language. So, 
altogether, the old syringa-bush was an interesting little 
world of itself, 

Elly Wade found it so, as she sat in the green hiding- 
place on the west side, crying as if her heart would break. 
The syringa recess had been her favorite “secret” ever 
since she discovered it, nearly two years before. Noone 
else knew about it. There she went when she felt un- 
happy or was having a mood, Once the boughs had 
closed in behind her, and no one could suspect that she 
was there,—a fact which gave her infinite pleasure, for 
she was a child who loved privacies and mysteries. 

What are moods? Does any one exactly understand 





them? Some people attribute them to original sin, 
others to nerves or indigestion; but I am not sure that 
either explanation is right. They sweep across the 
gladness of our lives as clouds across the sun, and seem 
to take the color out of everything. Grown people 
learn to conceal, if not to conquer, their moods; but 
children cannot do this, Elly Wade least of all. 

As I said, this was by no means her first visit to the 
syringa-bush. It has witnessed some stormy moments 
in her life, when she sat there hot and grieved, and in 
her heart believing everybody cruel or unjust. Ralph 
had teased her; or Cora, who was older than she, had 
put on airs; or little Kitty had been troublesome, or 
some schoolmate “hateful.” She even accused her 
mother of unkindness at these times, though she loved 
her dearly all the while. 

“She thinks the rest are always right, and I wrong,” 
she would say to herself. “Oh, well! she’ll be sorry some 
day.” What was to make Mrs, Wade sorry Elly did 
not specify; but I think it was to be when she, herself, 
was found dead, somewhere on the premises, of a broken 
heart! Elly was very fond of depicting this broken 
heart and tragical ending,—imaginative children often 
are. All the same, if she felt ill, or cut her finger, she 
ran to mamma for help, and was as much frightened as if 
she had not been thinking these deadly thoughts only 
a little while before. 

To-day Elly had fled to the syringa-bush with no 
idea of ever coming out again. A great wrong had 
been done her. Cora was going with a yachting-party, 
and she was not. Mamma had said she was too young to 
be trusted, and must wait till she was older and steadier. 

“Tt is cruel!” she said with a fresh burst of sobs, as 
she recalled the bitter moment when she heard the 
verdiet. “It was just as unkind as could be for her to 
say that. Cora is only four years the oldest, and I can 
do lots of things that she can’t. She doesn’t know a bit 
about crocheting. She just knits. Andshe never made 
sponge-cake, and I have; and when she rows, she pulls 
the hardest with her left hand, and makes the boat 
wabble. I’ve a much better stroke than she has. Papa 
said so. And I can swim just as well as she can!” 

“Nobody loves me” was her next reflection—“ no- 
body atall. Theyallhateme. I don’t suppose anybody 
would care a bit if I did die.” 

But this thought was too hard to be borne. 

“Yes, they would,” she went on. ‘‘They’d feel re- 
morse if I died, and they ought to. Then they would 
recollect all the mean things they’ve done to me, and 
they would groan, and say ‘Too late—too late!’ like 
the bad people in story-books,” 

Comforted by this idea, she resolved on a plan of 
action. 

“T’'ll just stay here forever, and not come out at all. 
Of course, I shall starve to death. Then, all summer 
long they’ll be bh--uting, and wondering and wondering 
what has become of me; and when the autumn comes, 
and the leaves fall off, they’ll know, and they’ll say, 
‘Poor Elly! how we wish we’d treated her better!’ ” 

She settled herself into a more comfortable position,— 


it isn’t necessary to have cramps, you know, even if you. 


are starving to death,—and went on with her reflections. 
So still was she that the birds forgot her presence, and 
continued their twittering gossip and their small domestic 
arrangements undisturbed. The lark talked to her young 
ones with no fear of being overheard; the robins flew in 
and out with worms; the thrush, who occupied what 
might be called the second story of the syringa, disci- 
plined a refractory fledgling, and papa thrush joined in 
with a series of musical expostulations. Elly found 
their affairs so interesting that for a moment she forgot 
her own,—which was good for her. 

A big bumble-bee came sailing through the air like a 
wind-blown drum, and stopped for a minute to sip ata 
syringa blossom. Next a soft whir drew Elly’s atten- 
tion, and a shape in green and gold and ruby-red glanced 
across her vision like a flying jewel. It was a humming- 
bird,—the first of the season. Elly had never been so 
near one before, nor had so long a chance to look, and 
she watched with delight as the pretty creature darted 
to and fro, dipping its needle-like bill into one flower- 
cup after another, in search of the honey-drop which 
each contained. She held her breath, not to startle it; 
but its fine senses seemed to perceive her presence in 
some mysterious fashion, and presently it flew away. 

Elly’s mind, no longer diverted, went back to its 
unhappiness, 

“TI wonder how long it is since I came here,” she 
thought. “It seems like a great while. I guess it must 
be as much as three hours, They’re all through dinner 
now, and beginning to wonder where I am. But they 
won’t find me, I can tell them!” 





She set her lips firmly, and again shifted her position, 
At the slight rustle every bird in the bush became silent. 

“They needn’t,” she said to herself. “I wouldn’t 
hurt them. I’m not like Ralph. He’s real bad to birds 
sometimes. Once he took some eggs out of a dear, cun- 
ning, little song-sparrow’s nest, and blew the yolks. I’d 
never do such a mean thing as that.” 

But, though she tried to lash herself up to her old sharp- 
ness of feeling, the interruption of wrathful thoughts had 
somewhat soothed her mood, Still, she held firmly to her 
purpose, while an increasing drowsiness crept over her. 

“T shall stay here all night,” she thought, “and all 
to-morrow, and to-morrow night. And then”—a yawn— 
“pretty soon I shall be dead, I suppose, and they’ll be 
—sorry ’—another yawn—“ and ”— 

Elly was asleep. 

When she woke, the bright noon sunshine had given 
place to a dusky light, which made the syringa recess 
very dark, The robins had discovered her whereabouts, 
and, hopping nearer and nearer, had perched upon & 
branch close to her feet, and were talking about her. 
She was dimly conscious of their voices, but had no idea 
what they were saying. 

““ Why did it come here, any way?” asked Mrs, Robin, 
“A great heavy thing like that in owr bush!” 

I don’t know, I’m sure,” replied Mr. Robin. “It 
makes a strange noise, but it keeps its eyes shut while it 
raakes it.” 

“These great creatures are so queer!” pursued Mrs, 
Robin. “There,—it’s beginning to move! I wish it 
would go away. I don’t like its being so near the chil- 
dren. They might see it and be frightened.” 

The two birds flitted hastily off as Elly stretched her- 
self and rubbed her eyes. 

A very uncomfortable gnawing sensation began to 
make itself evident. It. wasn’t exactly pain, but Elly 
felt that it might easily become so. She remembered 
now that she fled away from the table, leaving-her break- 
fast only half finished, yesterday morning,—was it yes- 
terday, or was it the day before that? It felt like a long 
while ago. 

The sensation increased. 

“Dear me!” thought Elly, “the story-books never said 
that starving to death felt so. I don’t likeita bit!” 

Bravely she fought against the discomfort, but it gained 
upon her. 

_ She began to meditate whether her family had perhaps 
not been sufficiently punished. 

“T’ve been away a whole day,” she reflected, “and a 
whole night, and I guess they’ve felt badly enough. Very 
likely they’ve all sat up waiting for me to come back. 
They’ll be sorry they acted so, and, any way, I’m 80 
dreadfully hungry that I must have something to eat! 
And I want to see mamma too. Perhaps she’ll have 
repented, and will say, ‘Poor Elly! She may go.’” 

In short, Elly was seized with a sudden desire for 
home, and, always rapid in decision, she lost no time in 
wriggling herself out of the bush. 

“ There, it’s gone!” chirped the female robin. 
glad of it. I hope it will never come back.” 

Very cautiously Elly crept through the shrubbery on 
tothelawn. It still seemed dark, but she now perceived 
that the gloom came from a great thunder-cloud which 
was gathering overhead. She could not see the sun, 
and, confused with her long sleep, was not able to make 
out what part of the day it was; but, somehow, she felt 
that it was not the early morning as in the bush she 
had supposed. 

Across the lawn she stole, and upon the piazza. No 
one was visible. The open window showed the dining- 
table set for something,—was it tea? Upstairs she 
crept, and, looking in at the door as she went by, she 
saw her mother in her room taking off her bonnet. 

“My poor child, where did you think we had gone?” 
she called out. ‘“ Papa was kept in town till the second 
train, and that was late, so we have only just got back. 
You must be half starved, waiting so long for your din- 
ner. I hope nurse gave you some bread and milk.” 

“ Why,—what day is it?” stammered the amazed Elly. 

“Day? Why, Elly, have you been asleep? It’s 
to-day, of course,—Thursday. What did you think 
it was?” 

Elly rubbed her eyes bewildered. Had the time which 
seemed to her so long really been soshort? Had noone 
missed her? It was her first lesson in the comparative 
unimportance of the individual! A sense of her own 
foolishness seized her. Mamma looked so sweet and 
kind! Why had she imagined her cruel ? 

“ Did you go to sleep, dear?” repeated Mrs. Wade. 

“Yes, mamma,” replied Elly, humbly; “Idid. But 
I’m waked up now.” 

Newport, R. L 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1889-] 


1. January 6.—The Mission of John the rising 

2 January 13.—A Sabbath in the Life of Jesus.. 

& January 20.—Healing of the Leper... 00 

A. January 27.—Forgiveness and ‘Healing... Mark 2: 1-12 
6. February 3.—The Parable of the Sower Mark 4 : 10-20 
6, February 10.—The Fierce Demoniac. ......:....ssssssvedseveenseeies Mark 5 : 1-20 





7, February 17.—The Timid Woman’s Touch 
8, February 24.—The Great Teacher and the Twelve 


9; March 3.—Jesus the Messiah 


Mark 5 : 25-4 
Mark 6: 1-13 








4, Match 10.—The Child-like Spirit 





ii. March 17,—Christ’s Love to the Young. 


92. March 24.—Blind Bartimeus. 


Mark 10 : 13-22 
Mark 10 : 46-52 








1s: March 31.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Eph. 5: 15-21; or, Mis- 


4 slonary Lesson, Isa. 35 : 1-10, 


t 
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LESSON IV., SUNDAY, JANUARY 27, 1889. 


TITLE: 


FORGIVENESS AND HEALING. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 2: 1-12. Memory verses, 10-12.) 


COMMON VERSION. 
"1 And again he entered into 
@a-per’na-tim after some days; and 
ft was noised that he wa; in the 
house. 


2 And straightway many were 
gatheted together, insomuch that 


’ there was no room to reeeive them, 


OQ, NOt so much as about the door: 
and he preached the word unto 
them. 

“8 And they come unto him, 


bringing one sick of the »alsy, 


. 


which was borne of four. © 
' 4And when they cou'4 not 
come nigh unto him for the press, 
uncovered the roof where he 
Was: and when they had broken 
@up; they let down the bed where- 

in the sick of the palsy lay. 
>| 5 When Jesus saw their faith, 
La said unto the sick of the palsy, 

a, thy sins be forgiven thee. 

6 But there were certain of the 
scribes sitting there, and reason- 


j ing i in their hearts, 


“Y Why doth this man thus speak 
Dlasphemies? who can forgive sins 


» but God only? 


_8 Andimmediately, when Jesus 
perceived in his spirit that they 
#0 reasoned within themselves, 

'Ré Said unto them, Why reason ye 
these things in your hearts? 

9 Whether is it easier to say to 
the sick of the palsy, Thy sins be 
forgiven thee ; ortosay, Arise, and 
take up thy bed, and walk? 

10 But that ye may know that 

«Son of man hath power on 
to forgive sins, (he saith to 
e'sick of the palsy,) 
* 21 EF say unto thee, Arise, and 
take up thy bed, and go thy way 
into thine house. 
(12 And immediately he arose, 


“took up the bed, and went forth 


before them all; insomuch that 
they were all amazed, and glori- 
fied God, saying, We never saw it 
on this fashion, 

i 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 And when he entered again 
into Capernaum after some 
days, it was noised that he was 

24inthehouse. And many were 
gathered together, so that there 
was no longer room /or them, 
no, not even about the door: 
and he spake the word unto 

8 them. And they come, bring- 
ing unto him a man sick of 

4 the palsy, borne of four. And 
when they could not *come 
nigh unto him for the crowd, 
they uncovered the roof where 
he was: and when they had 
broken it up, they let down the 
bed whereon the sick of the 

5 palsy lay. And Jesus seeing 
their faith saith unto the sick 
of the palsy, *Son, thy sins are 

6 forgiven. But there were cer- 
tain of the scribes sitting there, 
and reasoning in their hearts, 

7 Why doth this man thus speak? 
he blasphemeth: who can for- 
give sins but one, even God? 

8 And straightway Jesus, per- 
ceiving in his spirit that they 
so reasoned within themselves, 
saith unto them, Why reason 
ye these things in your hearts? 

9 Whether is easier, to say to the 
sick of the palsy, Thy sins are 
forgiven ; or to say, Arise, and 
take up thy bed, and waik? 

10 But that ye may know that the 
Son of man hath *power on 
earth to forgive sins (he saith 

11 to the sick of the palsy), I say 

‘ unto thee, Arise, take up thy 
bed, and go unto thy house. 

12 And he arose, and straightway 
took up. the bed, and went 
forth before them all; in- 
somuch that they were all 
amazed, and glorified God, 
saying, We neversaw it on this 
fashion. 





, at pene 4 ey ancient authorities read bring him unto him. *Gr. 


*Or, @ 
Andean Mey mppients would 
marginal note “ Or, palie:"* 


add to ‘“‘bed” in verses 4, 9, 11, and 12, 





LESSON PLAN. 


~ Torro oF THE QUARTER: 


Jesus the Mighty Worker. 


| Goxpen Texr FOR THE QUARTER: Believe me that Iam 
én the Father, and the Father in me: or else believe me for the 
very works’ sake-—John 14: 11. 


 Lxssox Torrc: Forgiving the 


Sinful. 


1, The Beneficent Saviour, vs. 1, 2. 
Lamon Ovrimre: { 2. The Forgiven Sinner, vs. 3-7. 
. 3. The Convinced Cavilers, vs. 8-12. 


* Gorpex Text: Who Sorgiveth all thine iniquities ; 
healeth ail thy diseases.—Psa. 103 : 3. 


- Dary Home Reaprines: 


who 


\ > M—Mark2:1-12, Forgiving the sinful. 


. T.—Matt.9:1-8. Matthew’ 
W.—Luke 5 : 16-26. Luke’s 


8 parallel narrative, 
parallel narrative, 


T.—Psa. 82:1-11. Blessedness of forgiveness. 
F.—Isa. 48: 14-28 The forgiving Lord. 
$.—Rom. 8 : 19-81. The way of forgiveness, 


$.—Rom. 5 : 1-21. 


The fruits of forgiveness, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, THE BENEFICENT SAVIOUR. 


I. Seeking Men: 


By entered again into Capernaum (1). 


Jesus went about all the cities and the villages (Matt. 9 : 35). 
Seater that which is lost, until he find it? (Luke 15 : 4.) 
of man came to seek and to save (Luke 19: 10). 
@id not choose me, but I chose you (Jolin 15 : 16). 





ae Sore 





tl. Sought of Men: f 
Many were gathered together (2). 
Where is he that is born King of the Jews? (Hatt, 2 2: He) 
And behold, all the ou came out to meet Jesus (M 
Ail are seeking th: ark 1 : 37). 
Sir, we would see aes (John 12’: 21). 


Wi. Teaching Men: 
He spake the word unto them (aye 


The Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings (Isa. 61 : 1). 
Seeing Lag multitudes, ,.. he opened his mouth and taught (Matt. 


21, 2) 
He anointed me to preach good tidings (Luke 4 : 18). 
" whom God hath sent speaketh the words of God (John 8 : 34). 
1, ** It was noised that he was in the house,”’ 
@ + Ae Leer et quad messengers ; (3) To w 


25 Mauty were sireree together.” (1) At one Bs wea (2) With 

@ purpose ; (8) With various motives ; (4) With different results. 

3. i ie spake ‘he word unto them.’’ (1) The preacher; (2) The 
hearers; (8) The message ; (4) The consequences. 


8:34). 


(1) A plain message ; 
ng hearers ; (4) 


Il. THE FORGIVEN SINNER. 
|. Brought to Jesus: 


They come, bringing unto him a man sick of the palsy (3). 
Bring him hither to me (Matt. 17 : 17). 

[hen were there brought unto him little children (Matt. 19 : 13). 
Behold, men bring on a bed a man = was palsied (Luke 5:1 ). 
He brought him unto Jesus (John 1 : 42). 

Ul. Forgiven Through Faith : 

Jesus seeing their faith saith, ... thy sins are forgiven (5). 
AS thou hast Pacha 80 be it done unto thee (Matt. 8 : 18). 
Accordin 7 ut faith be it —- unto you (Matt. 9: 29). 

Aman is fast ed by: faith (Rom 28). 
Let him ask in faith, nothing doubiiny (Jas. 1 : 6). 
* Forgiven of God: 
Who can forgive sins but one, even God f (7.) 


Who forgiveth all thine iniquities (Psa. 103 : 8). 
There is forgiveness with thee Lhe 130 : 4). 
I, even I, am he that blotteth ry 2 oo traricgrereions (Isa. 48 : 25). 
my the Lord our God belong. . venesses (Dan, 9:9). 
(1) The man’s forlorn 
Lord’ 


4 thy) come, bringing unto nim aman,” 
(3) Th genetous faith ; (3) The 8 gra- 


* condi ge bearers’ 

cious 
Kt = y sins are forgiven.” snr The Father’s tender address; 
sins; (8) The Father’s forgiving as- 


2. ‘Son, 
ive sins but one, even Gdd?” (1) Man’s greatest 


} 
. 





surance. 
3%. ‘‘ Who ean 
necessity ; 


(2) The son’s accum' 
(2) God’s greatest boon. 


III, THE CONVINCED OCAVILERS. 
1. Doubt Rebuked: 


Why reason ye these things in your hearts? (8.) 
Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts? i 9:4.) 
Wherefore didst thou doubt? (Matt. 14 
jeitnee be ye of doubtful mind (Luke ay 

e that doubteth is condemned if he eat ‘Rom. 14 : 23). 


il. Demonstration Granted: 


aan ye may know... (he saith to the sick)... Arise 


Take it by the tail: ... that they may believe (Exod. + 

Let me Eero I pray thee... . And did so (J ings 8, ae 
The hat answereth b fire, let him be God (1 Kings 

The very works that I do, bear witness of me (John 5: 


ill, Conviction Reached : 
They were all — and glorified God (12). 


Aaron... didthe ¢ ine ie people believed (Exod. 4 : 30, 81). 
When all the ple aw it,... they s ie Lord, he is God 


(1 Kings 18 : 
We ll ‘for no man can do these signs (John 8 : 2). 
: said unto him, My Lord and my ya (John 20 ; 28). 


Thomas. 

» bas ye these things in your hearts?’’ aR, Evil reason- 

Evil reasonings detected ; (3) Evil reasonings 

; reasonings transformed. 

iat asier?’’ Christ's omnipotence (1) Displayed in 

material wars: (2) Claimed in spiritual affairs; (3) Felt in per- 
sonal experiences, ‘ 

8. ‘‘We never saw it on this fashion.” The peerless deeds of 

Jesus : (1) In working miracles; (2) In saving souls, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
1. How it is Portrayed : 


Forgiving transgressions (Psa. 32 : 1). 
Removing transgressions (Psa. 103 : 12). 
Blotting out eetasen a (Isa. 43 : 25; 
Covering sin (Psa. 32:1; 55:2; Rom. 4 
Blotting out sin (Acts 3:19). 
Casting sins into the sea (Micah 7 : 19). 
Remembering sins no more (Heb. 10: 17). 
2. How it Is Secured: 

From God alone (Dan. 9:9; Mark 2:7). 
Through Christ (Mark 2:5; Acts os 31). 
Through Christ’s blood (Matt. 26 : 28; Rom, 8 : 25). 
According to the sonee of grace (ph, be 7). 
Abundantly ( = 65 : Seay : 20). 
Freely (Isa. 56 ; Rome 

Through faith (tare 2; 8: ‘oon. 5:1). 


Te 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The interval between the present lesson and the last one 
was brief (v. 1; “‘after some days”), At this point in the 
history the account of Matthew is most remarkable in its 
variation from the chronological order. The account of 
Luke sustains the order of Mark. 

The place was Capernaum (Matt.: “his own city”). The 
time, according to Robinson, was immediately befgre the 
second Passover (the only intervening event being the call 
of Matthew), probably at the beginning of April, 781, A. D. 
28. According to Andrews, the date would be a few weeks 
later, in the early summer of the same year. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—And when he entered again into Cupernaum 
after some days, it was noised that he was in the house. And 
many were gathered together, so that there was no longer room for 
them, no, not even about the-door: and he spake the word. unto 
them: The expression “ after sonie days” would seem to indi- 
cate that the withdrawal of Jesus referred to in Mark 1: 45 
was only for a brief time, and thus that the desire which he 
had to be in desert places, rather than cities, was owing to 
some temporary evil which he saw might arise from the 





excitement of the people. Wiss dks: uin, ov Ohne mio 


but that it was not of long continuance appears evident... So 
soon as he came back to the city the movement of the people 
was renewed; but he was now ready to meet them, and to 
preach to all who would hear. He was ready also to awaken 
new wonder and new excitement of feeling by the perform- 
ance of a striking miracle in their presence.—JIt was noised : 
The rumor spread abroad, as we might naturally suppose 
would be the case, in consequence of what had been done by 
him in Capernaum already.. The graphic, yet simple, de- 
scription of the scene here portrayed, is strikingly character- 
istic of Mark. The crowd was so great that there was no 
longer room, not even about the door. We may almost see 
the multitude of people as they hasten towards the house, 
and press into it, until every standing-place within and out- 
side of the doors was filled. The house where Jesus was, 
may, not improbably, have been the one which he oceupied 
when in Capernaum. Possiljly the marginal rendering may 
be the better one, “ at home,” and the meaning may be that 
he had now returned again to his own home. But the same 
general idea is suggested by the other rendering. 

Verses 3, 4.—And they come, bringing unto him a man sick 
of the palsy, borne.of four. And when they could not come nigh 
unto him for the crowd, they uncovered the roof where he was :. and 
when they had broken it up, they let down the bed whereon the sick 
of the palsy lay: The miracle here, as in many other cases; 
was connected in time with the preaching of Jesus, As hé 
was talking with the crowd of people, and telling them of 
the kingdom, these four men brought the paralytic to the 
house. They knew that his teaching was with authority, 
and not like that of the scribes. They knew also that he 
was a beneficent teacher, ready to heal the maladies of those 
who were before him, as well as to point them to the truth, 
and while he was thus pointing them. They therefore came 
to him with hope and with confidence; and so eager were © 
they in their desire to gain what was needful for the sick 
man, that they were ready for any effort in order to this end, 
Finding, the crowd about the door so great as to render the 
approach to Jesus impossible, they carried the sick. man up 
to the roof, and, digging through it, lowered him into the 
house on his bed. They dug through the tiles, of which the 
roof was ‘made, at a point above where they knew Jesus te 
be standing. Dr. Morison says: “The house was a very. 
humble one. ‘The cottages of the mass of the people in this 
region, and especially in the villages and hamlets, are very 
humble, low-roofed, one-storied residences, opening directly, 
without any intervening porch or vestibule, into the ong 
apartment of which they consist, though sometimes there is 
an immer apartment.” If this view is correet, the opening of 
the roof and the lowering through it to the place where Jesus 
was, are easily explainable. But if the house was a larger 
and better oné, the same thing may have occurred; and it ig 
unnecessary to suppose that Jesus was in an upper room, or 
that he stood on a.sort of gallery outside of the main build- 
ing. With that characteristic fondness for detail which we 
find everywhere in this Gospel, the evangelist says, what, the 
other writers do not, that the paralytic was “borne of four,” 

Verses 5-7.—And Jesus seeing their faith saith unto the sick 
of the.palsy, Son,:thy sins are forgiven. But there were certain.of 
the sersbes sitting there, and reasoning in their hearts, Why doth 
this man-thus speak # he blasphemeth: who can forgive sins but 
one, even God # . Jesus: saw, behind the act of the four men, 
that which impelled it. He knew that they could not thus 
have brought the sick man to the house, and have taken such 
pains to place him where he might attract notice and receive 
the blessing, if they had not had that confidence in their 
hearts which, in reality, united them in spirit with himself; 
The answer. was given to the sick man, but we may believe 
that its blessing extended also to them all, The answer must 
have seemed a strange one to those who looked on, so different 
was it from that which was directly asked for in the silent act 
of lowering the man upon his bed before Jesus, But it must 
have arrested the attention of the sick man himself, and of 
those who had carried him to the place, with a peculiar and 
impressive power, and must have suggested a healing of which 
they. were all deeply conscious, , Their state of mind and feel- 
ing was widely different from that of the scribes. The man- 
ner in which Jesus.here assumes the power of forgiving sin 
is very striking. Suddenly, and with a calmness of authority, 
he pronounces the blessing. This was near the beginning of 
his public ministry. Without declaring himself to be the 
divine Son in words, he makes himself known in his assump- 
tion of this power, and calmly leaves the assurance of forgive- 
ness to bear its own message, and produce its own impression 
upon all, The union of the man and his friends in the faith 
and the blessing consequent upon it is noticeable. They 
believed—so the story, according to its simple language, seems 
to say—and he received. But the story is told, especially, 
for that which follows inthe sequel. The friends who brought 
the man to Jesus had a secondary part in the scene, and will- 
ingly so. But we may not believe that their faith was unre- 
warded, or that they went away without a personal blessing, 
each one of them for himself. The scribes sat coldly by, and 
said within themselves, “This is blasphemy.” But these men, 
as we may not doubt, had another feeling, and knew a peace- 
fal experience in their souls, which was deeper than any 
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which they had known before. The force and emphasis of 
the reading given by the Revised Version in verse 7, “Why 
doth this man thus speak? He blasphemeth: who can for- 
give,” etc., will not fail to be observed by the thoughtful 
reader, We can almost hear these scribes speaking in just 
this language. How is it that he can speak such words? It 
is blasphemy. To forgive sins belongs to God only. This 
is assuming the power and prerogative of God. The scribes 
felt the force of this solemn declaration of forgiveness which 
Jesus made. They knew the testimony which it bore. But 
they rejected it, and called his utterance blasphemy, while 
the sick man received it, and recognized his deliverer and 
saviour as one who could give the great blessing. The evan- 
gelist says that the scribes were “reasoning in their hearts.” 
The result of their reasoning, or consideration and discussion 
of the matter in their own minds, was that Jesus was guilty 
of blasphemy. 


Verses 8-11.—And straightway Jesus, perceiving in his spirit 
that they so reasoned within themselves, saith unto them, Why 
reason ye. these things in your hearts? Whether is easier, to 
say to the sick of the palsy, Thy sins are forgiven; or to say, Arise, 
aid take up thy bed,and walk? But that yemay know that the Son 
of man hath power on earth to forgive sins (he saith to the sick 
of the palsy), I say unto thee, Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto 
thy house: The perception of the thoughts of the scribes was 
connected with that clear and penetrating insight which Jesus 
had into the minds and hearts of all with whom he came in 
contact. He instantly saw what these men were saying 
within themselves, and, answering them, as it were, after the 
same manner of reasoning to the end of a conclusion, he sets 
before them the question of verse 9, and then with authority 
commands the paralytic to rise up and walk, The evidence 
of his power to forgive is made resistless by the manifest fact 
of his power to heal. Thus would he call them to other 
thoughts than those which they had had concerning himself, 
and would show them the truth. It is worthy of notice that 
Jesus did not meet the scribes here with a stern rebuke or 
denunciation. He would leave the results of the whole 
scene to accomplish their own moral end. He thus framed 
his answer to their doubts, according to the methods of their 
own minds. They were scribes,—learned men,—who thought 
and reasoned, who were interpreters of the divine Word, and 
calmly pronounced judgment concerning the truth. The 
sharper denunciations against the Pharisees were connected 
with their hypocrisy and moral baseness. The dealing of 
Christ’s disciples with different classes of men, in all ages, 
may well be modeled after his example. They may well 
reason with those who reason in their hearts, and denounce 
only those who are bold enemies of the truth, or hypocritical 
and base opponents of the true righteousness. They may 
well reason even with the bold and selfish enemies, when the 

latter put a check upon the outbreaking of their violence, 
and are ready, for the moment, simply to reason within 
themselves, The scribes and Pharisees spoken of in the 
gospels may be always the same general class of men. They 
were generally immovable in their opposition to Jesus, and 
were ready to destroy his influence and persecute him. But 
in their opposition they sometimes acted more fiercely, and 
sometimes less so; and Jesus met them as the circumstances 
of each case seemed to call for action. “Which is easier?” 
This was his question. Is it a work of less power and 
authority to forgive sin, than to perform a miracle of healing 
on a man like the one here present? I will perform the 
miracle, then, and let it bear its own witness. Whatever 
may have been the effect of this question, and the answer 
suggested by the result upon the minds of the scribes, we 
carinot doubt that, as the paralytic himself found his strength 
restored, and as, in obedience to the word, he rose up and 
wenfunto his house, he must have felt within himself the 
assurance that. his pardon for sin had been indeed secured. 
The one blessing of which he was conscious in his new ful- 
ness of life, spoke with deepest emphasis of the other. 

Verse 12.+And he arose, and straightway took up the bed, and 
went forth before them all; insomuch that they were all amazed, 
and glorified God, saying, We never saw tt on this fashion: The 
calmness with which Jesus awaited the result of his word of 
authority is indicated, as it were, by the movement of the 
narrative as the evangelist gives it. The word is no sooner 
uttered than the man rises up, and at once goes forth healed 
of his infirmity. The minds of the multitude who heard the 
words were in a far different state. They hoped, or doubted. 
They were breathless with interest and expectation, but were 
in anxious suspense. The result was to prove or disprove the 
claim of Jesus to authority in respect to forgiving sin. For 
the moment at least the proof, as the man obeyed the word, 
and showed in himself the power of the miracle, convinced 
them that Jesus had a divine gift. Even the scribes them- 
selves must have been impressed. They may well have joined 
in the exclamation of the crowd, “We never saw it on this 
fashion.” But the scribes, as a class, were slaw to believe, 
and so it is not improbable that these men, like their fellows, 
set aside the impression when they recovered from their 
sudden wonder, and rejected the claims of Jesus afterwards, 
as they had done before. The golden text of this lesson is 
the passage from the Psalms which reads, “Who forgiveth 
all thine iniquities; who healeth all thy diseases.” How 





"beautifully the lesson illustrates the text! The work of 


Jesus everywhere carried with itself healing for the body 
and the soul. The parallelism of the Psalm, we may almost 
say, found its counterpart in the twofold movement of his 
saving power. The close union, also, between the healing of 
diseases and the forgiveness of sins—ag if the latter were a 
moral and spiritual cure—is brought before us very strikingly 
in this story of the paralytic. The figure of the Psalm, there- 
fore, as it refers to moral healing, answers to the story where 
the moral healing takes hold so closely upon the physical, 
and the work of healing is, as it were, one and the same, 
Yale University. 
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SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


1. The first scene which this narrative sets before us, that 
of the arrival of the paralytic, is a characteristic account of 
the mutual help which the Christ comes to establish among 
men. These four bearers put their shoulders and limbs at 
the service of the sick man who is unable to move; and the 
latter for his part communicates to them the enthusiasm of 
his faith, and draws them to him who may become their 
Saviour also,—a living representation of the true Church as 
a society of brotherly love, in which the strength of all is at 
the service of each one, and that of each one at the ser- 
vive of all. 

2. But there is something more than mutual help in this 
narrative, The second scene sets before us the help which 
is given to the feeble, to the poor, by Him who alone is truly 
strong and rich. The supplicating look with which this sick 
man contemplates Jesus is a silent prayer that touches the 
Lord’s heart; and the latter, divining the meaning of this 
look of the sick man who appears before him in such an 
extraordinary way, understands that it is not only the need 
of healing which brings him there, but, above all, the need 
of pardon. Ought we to suppose that this man’s sickness was 
the consequence of his own sins? It is not so said. Un- 
doubtedly, if we look at things in a general way, sickness and 
death proceed from the beginning of sin in humanity. But 
it is impossible to apply this principle to every particular 
sickness, as if each infirmity were the result of some special 
sin. That which Jesus said of the man born blind (John 
9: 3), and the whole Book of Job, prove the contrary. But 
we may properly think concerning this impotent man, that 
suffering had awakened a lively sense of his sins, and from 
that came the need of pardon, to which Jesus immediately 
responds. The healing was not the immediate effect of par- 
don; a second miracle and a second word from Jesus were. 
necessary to effect it. Consequently, it is not necessary to 
identify sickness with sin, nor to make healing the direct and 
natural consequence of pardon. We can say that when par- 
don is once obtained, if healing is then granted, as in the 
case of the impotent man, our body and our life with their 
new strength ought to be still more entirely given to God 
than before; and if healing is refused, we can find in pardon 
the strength and joy of filial submission. 

8. It is sometimes imagined that the power of healing 
which Jesus possessed, was only the result of the beneficent 
influence which his gentleness, his goodness, and his personal 
charm exercised upon the nerves of the sick. Our lesson 
clearly proves that his cures were owing to an entirely dif- 
ferent cause ; for Jesus never could have counted on so rapid 
and so complete an effect as the healing, foretold by him, if 
he had not had other means at his disposal than those of 
which we have just spoken. We must, in fact, remark that 
the manner in which he here expresses himself gave his 
enemies, if the healing was not immediate and complete, the 
right to conclude that he had not the power to forgive sins, 
—that he was not the Saviour. Would he not be exposed to 
the danger of thus compromising his whole work, if he had 
not felt within himself the power to accomplish the promised 
cure immediately and certainly? In order to say “that ye 
may know,” he himself ought to know from a sure source, 
that, by the effect of God’s power, the words, “ Arise, and 
walk,” would be instantly and visibly fulfilled. 

4. We here learn from the lips of Jesus himself the simple 
means of obtaining the pardon of our sins, Jesus has on 
earth the power to pardon in God’s name. To obtain this 
pardon, we must, then, address ourselves to him. Certainly 
he is no longer visible on the earth; but since his ascen- 
sion he is still a man, like us, and in his glory he possesses all 
presence and all knowledge. We can address him, then, as 
well as the impotent man; and if he had the right to forgive 
during his humiliation, how much more in his state of 
exaltation? To him, then, in a moment of meditation, all 
ye who desire the grace and the peace of forgiveness! At 
his feet, with the gaze of supplication fixed upon him, like our 
impotent man! Yet again “him that cometh to” Him he 
“will in no wise cast out.” He still has to-day the commission 
to give pardon and life eternal to every one “which seeth the 
Son and believeth on him” (John 6 : 40). To him with 
penitence and faith, and you will return like this sick man, 
relieved of the burden of your sins, and capable of assuming 
all the burdens of life which he will ordain for you to bear! 

Neufchdtel, Switserland, 





CHRIST'S AUTHORITY TO FORGIVE, — 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Mark alone gives Capernaum as the scene of this miracle, 
The excitement which had induced our Lord to leave that 
place had been allowed “some days” to quiet down, “ after” 
which he ventures to return, but does not seem to have 
sought publicity, but to have remained in “the house,” prob- 
ably Peter’s. There would be at least one woman’s heart 
there, which would love to lavish grateful service on him. 
But “he could not be hid,” and, however little genuine or 
deep the eagerness might be, he will not refuse to meet it, 
Mark paints vividly the crowd flocking to the humble home, 
overflowing its modest capacity, blocking the doorway, and 
clustering round it outside as far as they could hear Christ’s 
voice, “He was speaking the word to them,” proclaiming 
his mission, as he had done in their synagogue, when he was 
interrupted by the events which follow, no doubt to the 
gratification of some of his hearers, who wanted something 
more exciting than “teaching.” ' 

1, We note the eager group of interrupters. Mark gives 
one of the minute touches which betray an eye-witness and a 
close observer when he tells us that the palsied man was 
carried by four friends,—no doubt, one at each corner of the 
bed, which would be some light framework, or even a mere 
quilt or mattress, The incident is told from the point of view 
of one sitting beside Jesus,—they “come to him,” ‘cannot come 
near.” The accurate specification of the process of removing 


‘the roof, which Matthew omits altogether, and Luke tells 


much more vaguely, seems also to point to an eye-witness as 
the source of the narrative, who would, of course, be Peter, 
who well remembered all the steps of the unceremonious 
treatment of his property. His house was, probably, one of 
no great pretensions or size, but like hundreds of poor men’s 
houses in Palestine still,—a one-storied building, with a low, 
flat roof, mostly earth, and easily reached from the ground 
by some outside stair. It would be somewhat difficult to get 
a sick man and his bed up there, however low, and somewhat 
free and easy dealing with another man’s house to burrow 
through the roof a hole big enough for the purpose; but 
there is no impossibility, and the difficulty is part of the 
lesson of the incident, and is recognized expressly in the nar- 
rative by Christ’s notice of their “faith.” We can fancy the 
blank looks of the four bearers, and the disappointment on 
the sick man’s thin face and weary.eyes, as they got to the 
edge of the crowd, and saw that there was no hope of forcing 
a passage. Had they been less certain of a cure, and less 
eager, they would have shouldered their burden and carried 
him home again, They could well have pleaded sufficient 
reason for giving up the attempt. But “we cannot” is the 
coward’s word. “We must” is the earnest man’s. If we 
have any real consciousness of our need to get to Christ, and 
any real wish to do so, it is not a crowd round the door that 
will keep us back. Difficulties test, and therefore increase, 
faith. They develop a sanctified ingenuity in getting over 
them, and bring a rich harvest of satisfaction when at last 
conquered. These four eager faces looked down through the 
broken roof, when they had succeeded in dropping the bed 
right at Christ’s feet, with a far keener pleasure than if they 
had just carried him in by the door. No doubt, their act 
was inconvenient; for, however light the roofing, some rub- 
bish must have come down on the heads of some of the 
notabilities below. And, no doubt, it was interfering with 
property as well as with propriety. But here was a sick 
man, and there was his healer; and it was their business to 
get the two together somehow. It was worth risking a good 
deal to accomplish. The rabbis sitting there might frown at 
rude intrusiveness; Peter might object to the damage to his 
roof; some of the listeners might dislike the interruption to 
his teaching; but Jesus read the action of the bearers and 
the consent of the motionless figure on the couch as the indi- 
cation of “their faith,” and his love and power responded to 


| its call. 


2. Note the unexpected gift with which Christ answers 
this faith. None of them speak a word throughout the 
whole incident. The act of the bearers and the condition of 
the sick man spoke loudly enough. Obviously, all five must 
have had, at all events, so much “faith” as went to the con- 
viction that he could and would heal; and this faith is the 
occasion of Christ’s gift. The bearers had it, as is shown by 
their work. It was a visible faith, manifest by conauct. He 
can see the hidden heart; but here he looks upon conduct, 
and thence infers disposition. Faith, if worth anything, 
comes to the surface in act. Was it the faith of the bearers, 
or of the sick man, which Christ rewarded? Both. As 
Abraham’s intercession delivered Lot, as Paul in the ship- 
wreck was the occasion of safety to all the crew, so one man’s 
faith may bring blessings on another. But if the sick man 
had not had faith too, he would not have let himself be 
brought at all, and would certainly not have consented to 
reach Christ’s presence by so strange and, to him, dangerous 
a way,—painfully hoisted up some narrow stair, and then 
perilously let down, at the risk of cords snapping, or hands _ 
letting go, or quilts tearing. His faith, apparently, was 
deeper than theirs; for Christ’s answer, though it went far 
beyond his or their expectations, must have been molded to 
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' meet his deepest sense of need. We mark in it the tender 


.” greeting “son,” or, as the margin has it, “child,”—possibly 


* pointing to the man’s youth, but more probably an appella- 
tion revealing the mingled love and dignity of Jesus, and 
taking this man into the arms of his tenderness. The palsy 
may , ee been the consequence of “fast” living; but, 
whether it were so or no, Christ saw that in the dreary 
“hours of solitary inaction to which it had condemned the 
sufferer, remorse had been busy gnawing at his heart, and 
that pain had done its best work by leading to penitence. 
Therefore he spoke to the conseience before he touched the 
bodily ailment, and met the sufferer’s deepest and most 
‘deeply felt disease first. He goes to the bottom of the malady 
with his cure. These great words are not only closely 
adapted to the one case before him, but contain a general 
truth, worthy to be pondered by all philanthropists. It is of 
little use to cure symptoms unless you cure diseases, The 
tap-root of all misery is sin; and, until it is grubbed up, hack- 
ing at the branches is sad waste of time. Cure sin, and you 
make the heart a temple and the world a paradise. We 
Christians should hail all efforts of every sort for making 
men nobler, happier, better physically, morally, intellectu- 
‘ally; but let us not forget that there is but one effectual cure 
for the world’s misery, and that is wrought by Him who has 
‘borne the world’s sins, 

8. Note the snarl of the seribes. “Certain of the scribes,” 
says Mark,—not being much impressed by their dignity, which, 
as Luke tells us, was considerable. He says that they were 
® Pharisees and doctors of the law,. .. out of every village of 
Galilee and Judea and Jerusalem” itself, who had come on 
a formal errand of investigation. Their tempers would not 
be improved by the tearing up of the roof, nor sweetened by 
seeing the “ popularity” of this doubtful young teacher, who 
showed that he had the secret, which they had not, of win- 
ning men’s hearts, Nobody came crowding to them, nor 
hung on their lips. Professional jealousy has often a great 
deal to do in helping zeal for truth to sniff out heresy. The 
whispered cavilings are graphically represented. The scribes 
would not speak out, like men, and call on Jesus to defend 
his words. If they had been sure of their ground, they 
should have boldly charged him with blasphemy; but per- 
haps they were half suspicious that he could show good cause 
for his speech. Perhaps they were afraid to oppose the tide 
of enthusiasm for him. So they content themselves with 
comparing notes among themselves, and wait for him to 
entangle himself a little more in their nets. They affect to 
despise him. “This man” is meant for contempt. If he 


_ ‘were so poor a creature, why were they there, all the way 


from Jerusalem, some of them? They overdo their part. 
The short snarling sentences of their muttered objections, as 
given in the Revised Version, may be taken as shared among 
three speakers, each bringing his quota of bitterness. One 
says, “Why doth” he “thus speak”? Another curtly an- 
swers, “ He blasphemeth;” while a third formally states the 
great truth on which they rest their indictment, Their 
principle is impregnable. Forgiveness is a divine’ preroga- 
tive, to be shared by none, to be grasped by none, without, 
in the act, diminishing God’s glory. But it is not enough to 
have one premise.of your syllogism right. Only God forgives 
sins; and if this man says that he does, he, no doubt, claims 
to be in some sense God. But whether he “blasphemeth.” or 
no,depends on what the scribes do not stay to ask; namely, 
whether he has the right so toclaim: and, if he has, it is they, 
not he, who are the blasphemers. We need not wonder that 
they recoiled from the right conclusion, which is the divinity 
of Jesus, Their fault was not their jealousy for the divine 
honor, but their inattention to Christ’s evidence in support 
of his claims, which inattention had its roots in their moral 
condition, their self-sufficiency, and absorption in trivialities 
of externalism. But we have to thank them for clearly dis- 
cerning and bluntly stating what was involved in our Lord’s 
claims, and for thus bringing up the sharp issue,—blasphemer, 
or God manifest in the flesh. 

4. Note our Lord’s answer to the cavila. Mark would 
have us see something supernatural in the swiftness of Christ’s 
knowledge of the muttered criticisms, He perceived it 


 “straightway” and “in his spirit,” which is tantamount to 


Saying by divine discernmert, and not by the medium of 
sense, as we do, His spirit was a mirror, in which looking 
he saw externals, In the most literal and deepest sense, he 
does “ not judge after the sight of his eyes, neither reprove 
after the hearing of his ears.” 

The absence from our Lord’s answer of any explanation 
that he was only declaring the divine forgiveness, and not 
himself exercising a divine prerogative, shuts us up to the 
conclusion that he desired to be understood as exercising it. 
Unless his pardon is something quite different from the min- 
isterial announcement of forgiveness, which his servants are 
empowered to make to penitents, he wilfully led the cavilers 
intoerror, His answer starts with a counter-question,—another 
“why” to meet their “why.” It then puts into words what 


they were thinking; namely, that it was easy to assume a/ 


power the reality of which could not be tested. To say “Thy 
sins be forgiven,” and to say “Take up thy bed,” are equally 
easy. To effect either is equally beyond man's power, but the 
one can be verified and the other cannot; and, no doubt, 








some of the scribes were maliciously saying: “It is all very 
well to pretend to do what cannot betested. Let him come 
out into daylight, and do @ miracle which we can see.” He 
is quite willing to accept the challenge to test his power in 
the invisible realm of conscience by his power in the visible 
region. The remarkable construction of the long sentence in 
verses 10 and 11, which is almost verbally identical in the 
three Gospels, parenthesis and all, sets the suddenness of the 
turn from the scribes to the patient before us with dramatic 
force. Mark that our Lord claims “ authority ” to forgive,— 
the same word which has been twice in the people’s mouths 
in reference to his teaching and to his sway over demons, It 
implies not only power, but rightful power, and that authority 
he wields as “Son of man” and “on earth.” This is the 
first use of that title in Mark. It is Christ’s own designation 
of himself, never found on other lips except the dying 
Stephen’s. It implies his Messianic office, and points back 
to Daniel’s great prophecy; but it also asserts his true man- 
hood and his unique relation to humanity, as being himself 
its sum and perfection,—not a, but the, Sonof man. Now the 
wonder which he would confirm by his miracle is that such 
a manhood, walking on earth, has lodged in it the divine 
prerogative. He who is the Son of man must be something 
more than man, even the Son of God. His power to forgive 
is both derived and inherent, but, in either aspect, is entirely 
different from the human office of announcing God’s for- 
giveness. 

For once, Christ seems to work a miracle in response to 
unbelief, rather than to faith. But the real occasion of it 
was not the cavils of the scribes, but the faith and need of the 
man and his friends; while the silencing of unbelief, and the 
enlightenment of honest doubt, was but a collateral benefit. 

5. Note the cure and its effect. This is another of the 
miracles in which no vehicle of the healing power is employed. 
The word is enough, but here the word is spoken, not as to 
the disease, but to the sufferer; and in his obedience he 
receives strength to obey. Tell a palsied man to rise and 
walk! His disease is that he cannot. But if he believes 
that Christ has power to heal, he will try to do as he is bid; 
and, as he tries, the paralysis steals out of the long-unused 
limbs, Jesus makes us able to do what he bids usdo. The 
condition of healing is faith, and the test of faith is obedience. 
We do not get strength till we put ourselves into the attitude 
of obedience. The cure was immediate; and the cured man, 
who was “borne of four” into the healing presence, walked 
away, with his bed under his arm, “ before them all.” They 
were ready enough to make way for him then. And what 
said the wise doctors to it all? We do not hear that any of 
them were convinced. And what said the people? They 
were “amazed,” and they “glorified God,’ and recognized 
that they had seen something quite new. That was all. 
Their glorifying God cannot have been very deep seated, or 
they would have better learned the lesson of the miracle. 
Amazement was but a poor result. No emotion is more tran- 
sient or less fruitful than gaping astonishment; and that, 
with a little varnish of acknowledgment of God’s power, 
which led to nothing, was all the fruit of Christ’s mighty 
work, Let us hope that the healed man carried his unseen 
blessing in a faithful and grateful heart, and consecrated 
his restored strength to the Lord who healed him | 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


Power to heal souls or bodies always draws a crowd. One 
Wesley, Whitefield, or Moody will draw more than a whele 
circus. The churches preaching a gospel that saves, are the 
full churches (v. 2), ‘ 

The main point in this lesson is that men can bring 
others to Jesus. When men have faith, they let no obstacle 
hinder; they carry the paralyzed, they shrink from no 
crowds, they surmount all obstacles, break up all separations, 
and force men into the presence of the Healer. 

Men need to be carried. There is a paralysis of the soul 
as well as of the body. It brings dulness, or entire insensi- 
bility of feeling. Some are “past feeling.” Among the 
ancients, paralysis also signified cramps, spasms, and lockjaw. 
So the will is cramped to more than iron obstinacy, Spasms 
of fury break out. And there will bea “shaking palsy” 
when fear is aroused. 

If it takes four to bring a body to Jesus, it may take forty 
te bring a soul, Do not be slack, or begradge effort, when 
more than world-values are in peril. 

Christ recognizes their faith; that of the bearers for heal- 
ing, and his for pardon. He accepted the greatest faith 
first; that is, that for pardon, That for healing was not 
ignored, 

But the same eye that gleamed on hidden faith glared on 
a hidden hate that accused him of blasphemy; that is, 
slandering God. 

We are ashamed that Christ could not reveal his sublim- 
ity without men revealing their contemptibility. These 
wriggling vermin of objectors who had known of Christ’s 
divinity in a thousand instances, could not let him step 





















beyond their preconceived limits of his power. Why not 
welcome all that God could show? These rabbis were rabid 


with sin’s rabies, They were worse than the palsied man, _ 


He was on the way to cure; they, to death of all sorts. Theré 
are men who act as if any allusion to a Christian life or fact 
is a personal affront to them. But man’s wrath praised God. 
They said God only can forgive, Christ showed by healing 
that forgiveness had been granted; and therefore on their 
conditions he was God. 

Sin, consequent paralysis, pardon and cessation of punish 
ment, and reviving life, are here a spectacular object-lesson, 

Men find what they seek. The bearers see a neighbor 
healed. The penitent has forgiveness. The critics discover 
faults even in perfect faultlessness, If men see blots on a 
perfect sun, the difficulty must be in the eye or the glass, 
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ILLUSTRATIYE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


It was noised that he was in the house (v. 1). He who if 
known to have the power to bestow benefits is sure of notice 
and welcome wherever he goes. Ifa dispenser of patronage, 
or a giver of gifts, comes into any community, his coming is 
noised about on every side, A president-elect of a great 
nation cannot enter a church for worship, or call upon a 
friend, without having it telegraphed all over the land that 
he has come into that house. And the secret of all this is 
not so much the desire to honor the man, as the popular 
expectation of some personal gain through his exercise of 
power or his dispensing of patronage. If only there were as 
keen a hope of advantage through the ministry of Jesus in 
the popular mind to-day, as while he was known in Caper- 
naum as a healer of diseases and a feeder of the hungry, his 
coming and presence would be welcomed now even more 
warmly than then. 

Many were gathered together: ... and he spake the word unto 
them (vy. 2). It makes less difference how a crowd was gath- 
ered, than how a gathered crowd is treated. The real ques- 
tion with one who stands before a crowd is not, What does 
this crowd desire? or, What does this crowd expect? but it 
is, What does this crowd need? What is best for this crowd ? 
He who has the spirit of Jesus will be more desirous of bene- 
fiting a crowd than of pleasing’ a crowd. And he who has 
any measure of the power of Jesus will use his power in the 
direction of giving wise counsel, and of declaring needful 
truth, to those whom he can reach, whether that is the chief 
object of their coming together or not. 


When they could not come nigh unto him, ... they wneovered 


the roof (vy. 4). That’sit. When you can’t do a good thing, 
then is the very time to do it. If it can’t be done in one way, 
doit in another. If there is no way of doing it on the ground- 
level, get up on to the roof and do it. “ Where there is a will, 
there is a way.” The best work done im the world has been 
work that couldn’t be done; and there is rarely a time when 
you oughtn’t to do something that can’t be done—as it seems 
to you. 

Jesus seeing their faith (v. 5). Faith will bring itself into 
sight. Faith will give a man power to get others to help 
him in a good work, and it will make him show that power. 
Faith will carry a man to the house-top, if he can work 
there better than lower down; and if the roof stands in his 
way, faith will rouse a man to tear the roof off. - Jesus saw 
faith when everybody else could see it; and it isn’t said that 
Jesus saw it until then. Faith is sure to be visible to the 
naked eye. That which never manifests itself in action is 
not the faith which Jesus sees with approval. 

Whether is easier, to say,... Thy sins are forgiven; or to say, 
Arise, and take wp thy bed, and walk? (v.9.) In these days, as 
in those, men are willing to believe that Jesus can do some 
things, but not all things. Then they thought he could de 
the lesser things, but not the larger. They saw that he had 
power as a helper, but they were not ready to admit that he 
had power as a Saviour. Now, men who think that Jesus 
can do the greater thing, do not always think that he can do 
the less. They are readier t6 believe in him as a Saviour 
than they are as a helper. Many who trust their souls to 
Jesus unhesitatingly, have the idea that they must run their 
business without his help. They know that he will take 
care of them after death, but they think that they must look 
out for themselves in this life. But whether is easier, to say 
Thy sins are forgiven; or to say, Arise, and take up thy 
bed, and walk? He who can do all things an do any- 
thing—anything that his loved ones need to Have done Yor 
them, or need to have help in their doing for him. 

We never saw it on this fashion (v. 12). How prone we all 
are to think that, if we never saw anything of a sort we now 
hear described, there cannot be very much in it, when, in 
fact, there may be a great deal more in it than in all that we 
ever saw, or ever heard of before! About the poorest way of 
testing the value of a fact of a theory is to confine it to the 
range of one’s own experiences or one’s own observations, 
The most senseless limit of evidence is the limit of the senses, 
But there is a great proneness to fix just such limits as these, 
Said a shrewd pastor in Massachusetts, when a new method 
of church work was proposed to him by a visiting brothes, 
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-&No, nb, that wouldn’t go down with my people; it’s too 


hovel, There are two objections which my people raise 
against any fresh thing which I propose to them: one is, 
We never tried that thing here; the other is, We tried that 
here once, and it didn’t go. Either of these objections is 
fatal.” Such people as that don’t all live in Massachusetts, 
nor in Palestine. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY 4. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


There is a wonderful power in the use of the imagination; 
and if we ourselves only see things vividly with the imagina- 
tion, we shall make our scholars see them also. Take, for 
example, this lesson of the paralytic, borne by four; Jesus in 
the house; a great multitude gathered around; only a few of 
them able to get in. Imagine the scene inside the house; the 
Saviour sitting down, and all around him a closely packed 
throng of eager listeners. Outside the door, they are packed 
shoulder to shoulder, solid, thinning out a little at the out- 
skirts. Now come along these four men, bearing their friend, 
and what do you suppose they do? They ery out that they 
have a sick man, and they get him in a little way, but cannot 
push their way through the crowd by the door. They cry out, 
“Don’t you see we have got a sick man? Come, now, let us 
through.” And the men answered, “ We cannot; we cannot 
move; we ourselves can hardly breathe.” Finally, they find 
that they cannot get in that way. One of them says, “ We 
shall have to give it up.’ That was the timid, faint-hearted 
brother. “Indeed, we won’t,”—that was the wide-awake 
brother; “Tl go on the roof and cut a hole through!” 
Another one says, “ But think of the expense!” “Can’t help 
it; I'll pay it out of my own pocket,”—that was the generous 
brother; and they get the man on the roof, and then begins 
the process of breaking it up. The Saviour is talking quietly, 
when by and by they all hear that something pretty serious is 
happening on that roof; and in a moment more they can tell 
that some one is ripping it up, and the Saviour loses the 
attention of his audience. If you thought they were breaking 
up the roof of this building, you would not pay attention to 
the most eloquent man in the United States. Finally, the 
hole was made in the roof, and they began to let the man down, 
and then the Saviour undoubtedly stopped his discourse, because 


. he could not talk while the man was coming down. They had 


to let him down almost on the heads of those inside, they 
were so crowded; but they found a little space, and there he 
was let down right before the Saviour. And what happened? 
Perfect, absolute silence. They listen to hear what the Mas- 
tersays. “Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee.” 
There is an awful hush, then a swift whisper, and then an 
angry murmur of voices, “ Who is this that speaketh blasphe- 
mies?” And he says to the man, “Arise, and tgke up thy bed, 
and walk,” and in a moment those in the rear rise to behold the 
miracle ; and the four up above are staring down through the 
opening, in wonder, to see what has happened to their friend. 
Do you think they stood quietly up there, while the Saviour 
was healing their brother? No, indeed; thisis what they were 
doing: they were peering down anxiously to see what would 
happen to their friend below, when he was healed. The crowd 
makes room for the healed paralytic, and he goes out; and 
as he walks along the street, people whisper to one another, 
“There he is!” “That is the man!” and all the multitude 
bless the Lord for what has been done. 

In past lessons, we have so often called attention to the 
analogy between bodily and spiritual ailments, that to-day 
we may well treat the lesson in a different way. That which 
is‘ marked feature of this lesson, is the fact that this sick man 
had four friends who were deeply interested in his welfare. 
Looking at these four men, the main thing to which I would 
call attention is that 

They loved their friend. This is implied in the very fact 
that they took so great an interest in his welfare. Under- 
neath all their activity, as its mainspring, lay the fact that 
they had a deep affection for him, and earnestly desired his 


welfare. Now, “a friend in need is a friend indeed,”—and 


so this poor paralytic found out; for, when the time came 
for them to prove their friendship, they were not found lack- 
ing. Their love led them to labor for him, and we see them 
carrying him away from his home to find the only One who 
had the power to heal him, But the self-allotted task was 
not to prove as easy as they had thought. The vast throng 
around the house where the Saviour was proved no mean 
obstacle; and, if their love had not been strong, they would 
have given up and advised him to wait for some more con- 
venient season. But strong love is never discouraged; so 
they refused to give up the effort; and the result was that 
they broke open the roof, and, letting down their friend, 
gained exactly that for which they had come so far. 

What a lesson all this contains for those who profess to 
love the Master and their fellow-men! In these days we hear 
many laments because there are so few conversions in our 
churches. There are churches that have a couple of hundred 
members, and yet, in the course of a whole year, they have 
hardly a half-dozen unite with the church on confession of 


from the fact that there are so few who are willing to bear 
their friends to the Master, as these four men bore their 
friend. Elders pray im the prayer-meeting that sinners may 
flock into the church; ‘but sinners will never do this until 
saints flock out to bring them in. Better let the prayer go 
up that God may give the saints enough love for the sinner 
to lead them to take some trouble to go for the sinner, and 
carry him to the great Physician. What a change would 
come over many a class in Sunday-school in which to-day 
there are many unconverted ones, if those who belong to the 
Master were to follow the example of these four men, and 
were to carry their unconverted classmates to the Lord in 
prayer. Anxious saints make anxious sinners, and I know 
of no other way to do this. The most successful revival that 
I ever saw was in college; and it was so successful because 
the members of the class who were Christians took their 
classmates one by one, and each two Christians took a man, 
and worked and prayed for him personally. The result was 
truly wonderful. Some of the most hopeless ones were con- 
verted, and to this day are in the right way. The reason 
why there are so few conversions is not because times have 
changed, but because believers have grown slack in their 
eagerness to lead their friends to the feet of the Master, that 
there they may find that soul-healing which he alone can give. 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


“Again he entered into Capernaum.” What were some 
of the things he did at Capernaum on the Sabbath day? 
Whose wife’s mother was sick? What did Jesus do for 
her? What did he do for many who gathered at the door? 
When Jesus was going about in Galilee, who came 
kneeling before him? How did Jesus show his compassion? 
Is it real-compassion to feel sorry for those in trouble while 
they are in sight, and then pass on without: a word or an act 
of pity? Christ-like compassion is to touch, to feel the sore 
sorrow, to lift the burden, to relieve the distress, or give the 
suffering one what help you may, to be able to bear the pain 
or grief. What is the name of this lesson? The song of 
praise for the Lord’s loving-kindness and tender mercy, from 
which our golden text is taken, tells of love and power which 
forgives and heals. It was compassion which brought Jesus 
to earth to be our Saviour; “in his love and pity he re- 
deemed.” The story of to-day is another picture of his saving 
love and power, and shows how his children may share with 
him in works of mercy. 

In the House.—He was in a house in Capernaum, perhaps 
Peter’s house, where he had stayed before; he was at home, 
where he was welcomed and cared for. In a very old, worn 
Bible, these words “in the house” are marked, and on the 
margin is written, “If Jesus would come to my house, what 
would it matter about poverty or care?” Don’t you think 
Jesus knows, better than we can know, all the meaning of 
those few words? Do you long so for his presence, more than 
for any earthly comfort? It was soon known that Jesus was 
in that house; neighbors and people came, filling the rooms 
and door-way, the porches, even the street. Describe an 
Eastern house, and try to have a picture or sketch to make 
it plain. Jesus was not idle nor silent. If the people came 
from wonder, he showed them wonders they had never ssen 
before, not to entertain, but to teach and help and save,— 
works of mercy for sick bodies and sin-sick souls. 

He Preached to Them.—Not exactly as he read the Scrip- 
turesin thesynagogue; buthe talked with them of the kingdom 
of heaven, As he talked, suddenly there seemed a commotion 
overhead, a noise, an opening in the roof, faces looking over; 
then coming down, down, hanging by cords, just before 
Jesus was a bed or mattress, and on it lay a sick, helpless 
man. Never before did a sermon have such a real picture in 
it; he talked of sin and forgiveness, of love and mercy, and 
before their eyes lay a man who needed all; and they saw his 
need even without hearing one word of prayer or complaint. 

Four Faithful Friends,—The man was sick with palsy; we 
should call him paralyzed. It was a disease as hopeless as 
leprosy; he could not lift his hand or head, could not walk 
nor stand. ' How could he ever have come to Jesus? There 
were four men,—brothers, friends, or neighbors, we do not 
know,—who resolved that he must be helped, and helped then, 
when they knew the very place to find Jesus, They took up 
the bed or light frame that held the mattress, which seemed a 
part of the man, so long and so helplessly he had been on it. 
They brought him to the street, to the house, but in such a 
crowd there was no way to get through. Should they give up 
trying, and wait for another time? No; saving love is not to 
be disappointed. They knew of an outside stairway leading 
to the flat roof. Up the stair carefully with steady steps they 
wert; then they moved the covering of tiles and straw or 
earth, until an opening was large enough, and so with cords 
they lowered the bed into the midst of the crowd below. 

What Jesus Saw.—Something which the crowd could not 
see,—he “saw their faith.” We are not told that the four 
men spoke a word; but Jesus knew how they had agreed 
to bring the man, how much they wanted him cured, and how 





their faith, Why is this? I venture to say that it arises 


was in the heart of the palsied man, or if he lifted his eyes 
to the Saviour’s face with unspoken believing prayer, Jesus 
knew; he called him “Son,” and said, “Thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” Matthew says he bade him “be of good cheer,” 
Jesus knew ail hié need, and by his word cured body and soul, 
Who can Forgive Sins?—Jesus saw other souls besides the 
sick man’s and the four friends’, There were some scribes 
seated there, not standing in the door-way. They were so 
anxious to hear and criticise the new preacher that they 
came early and got good near seats. Jesus knew their thought, 
—*“Who can forgive sins but God only?” True, they were 
right; but they said to themselves, This man is claiming to be 
God when he tells a man he is forgiven. Jesus asked them), 
“Why reason ye these things in your hearts?” Did he wait 
for them to give any excuse? While they were puzzled that 
he should know, their thoughts, he asked again, “ Is it easier 
to say to the sick of the palsy, Thy sins be forgiven thee; orto 
say, Arise, and take up thy bed, and walk?” They did not an- 
swer. Jesus went on to prove that he could see, and say, and 
do; and he said to the scribes, “ That ye may know that the 
Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins”—he turned 
to the palsied man, saying, “Arise, and take up thy bed, and 
go thy way into thine house.” 


timidly, slowly, stretch one hand, and then the other, to see if 
he could obey? “Immediately,” with Jesus’ command, life 
and strength came; he obeyed, rolled or folded his mattress, 
lifted it, and walked away before them all. He who was 
himself brought as a burden, carried away the bed he had 
lain upon; the crowd, which did not make way for four 
burden-bearers, parted in wonder as he walked away, cured 
and forgiven. They wondered and praised God, for he alone 
could have worked such a miracle; and they said to each 
other, “ We never saw it on this fashion.” 

Can any but God forgive sin and heal disease? He blesses 
the means his children use for others. Can everybody help? 
It needed four to lift and carry the sick man; suppose one had 
dropped his corner down? It needs the work of many to 
bring all the corners of the earth to know of God and 
Christ. It takes many a prayer-given penny to fill all the 
mission boxes in all the churches and Sunday-schools,. and 
send the story abroad of Jesus’ forgiveness and healing. He 
reads all hearts now. He knows what you will think in 
answer to this question. Will you do your part for him, 
pray, give, and praise—even “you, in your small corner”? 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


HEALING In THE East.—Imagine, if you can, the condition 
-of a country in which there are no doctors, where the healing 
art is only practiced by a few quacks, who rely more on 
charms than on physic for their cures. Such is now, and 
such was Palestine in our Lord’s day. Doubtless there were 
then, as now, many kjndly nurses, who could make a decoc- 
tion of herbs for a héadache, but whose skill went no farther. 
Imagine a town of nearly twenty thousand inhabitants, like 
Gaza, with one-third of its population suffering from blind- 
ness, partial or total, and not a physician of any kind 
in the city! Think of the thickly studded villages of Benja- 
min or Ephraim, and all through that commtry not a man 
with skill to set a fractured limb, or treat a fever or an 
inflammation! In the Holy Land you understand this. 
There, until the medical missionaries were sent by several 
English societies, there was not a physician in the land, and 
even now there are very few. In such a country as this, with 
sick and. crippled in every village, picture the eager excite- 
ment when the news spread that there is a good physician 
arrived in a neighboring town; that he has healed by a 
touch a cripple who had lain for twenty years helpless on his 
raat; that by a word a leper’s flesh has become as pure as 
that of a little child; that he has stretched out his hand and 
lifted a fever-worn.patient from her bed; that he has given 
sight to the blind beggar; that he has done all this, and 
more, simply when asked! Who has not an ailing friend or 
kinsman? How the whole village turns out! How the in- 
valid of years is hurried on his pallet by his friends! How the 
blind and the lame press on to reach the halting-place of the 
mighty Healer, before he may proceed on ‘his journey! 8o 
they came to him from every quarter, and brought to him all 
that were diseased, and them that were possessed with devils. 

A Mopern “Haxerem.”—Even now, the reputation of a 
European, who, with a slight knowledge of pharmacy and a 
simple medicine +chest, pitches his tent outside a town or 
village, will bring crowds of sufferers in a few hours from all 
the district round. This has often been my case. I well 
remember pitching my camp on the plain of Gennesaret, 
close to Magdala, and not far from Tiberias. The rumor 
spread that a Frank hakeem (physician) had arrived. Soon 
a crowd had assembled, screeching forth their woes and ail- 
ments at the very top of their inharmonious voices. Medicines 
at once had to be mixed for ophthalmia, ulcers, and dropsy. 





sure they felt that he could cure him. We cannot tell what 





Of the first we had more than a score of cases, which happily 
required no great medical skill for their treatment, and we 


Healed.—W as the sick man afraid to try to move,—did he ~ 
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were well supplied with the familiar remedies. No disease 
should be hopeless to a Frank hakeem; and so two men 
came to be cured of blindness, and a third of a crippled leg, 
caused by a bullet-shot, in the knee, of twenty-seven years’ 
standing. Many sufferers from ague-fever could easily have 
been cured, had we had time and quinine enough. But when 
a word in season was spoken, and they were told of the good 
Physician of souls, at once their bigotry was excited,—for 
they were almost all Jews from Tiberias, which is almost 
exclusively a Hebrew city ; and the children on the skirts of 
the crowd kept crying out, “This is our land, and shall! be 
| ours again; why should Nazarenes (Christians) defile it?’ 
Nevertheless, when evening had closed in, several of our vis- 
itors returned, and expressed their gratitude for the medicines 
they had received. Some few, Nicodemus-like, had no 
objection to receive tracts, and even the New Testament, 
provided it were written in Hebrew. When will these still- 
blinded children of Abraham seek after One who forgiveth 
all their iniquities as eagerly as after one who may heal their 
infirmities ! 


The College, Durham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





JESUS SAW 


EEKERS’ FAITH. 
THE \ UFFERERS NEED. 
CRIBES’ DENIAL. 





“HE KNEW ALL MEN.” 
HE KNOWS ME. 








JESUS SHOWED 
Pitt. 
KNOWLEDGE. 
FORGIVENESS. 
POWER, 


IS NOT THIS THE CHRIST? 

















HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“T would love thee, God and Father.” 
“ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds,” 
“Oh, how happy are they.” 

. ‘Now I have found a friend.” 
“ Sweet was the time When first I felt.” 
“Oh, what a Saviour.” 
“The Saviour! oh, what endless charms,” 
“I will sing of my Redeemer.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Why should Capernaum have been an exceedingly right- 
eous city? (v.1.) How do we know that it was not so? 
(Matt. 11: 23.) How do we compare with it in our measure 
of privilege? How may we increase the attractive power of 
our homes? (v. 2.) What must we conclude concerning 
Christian homes that are free from the appeals of the needy 
and the inquiries of the sin-burdened? How must we gauge 
the material aid which we bestow upon the needy? (v. 3.) 
How long is it right for us to carry our neighbors upon our 
shoulders? How long should we carry helpless sinners in 
our prayers? How should we regard the obstacles that 
Oppose our progress? (vy. 4.) Describe an Oriental house, 
and picture this scene, What characteristic of sin is sym- 
bolized by palsy ? 

What disease needs first and superhuman attention? (v. 5.) 
How is it possible for God in his- righteousness to forgive 
sin? By what means alone can forgiveness be received ? 
Did Jesus behold faith in the sick man, or only th his 
friends? Isit, or is it not, probable that this man was carried 
to Jesus contrary to his wishes? Was it a view of faith in 
the heart, or of faith manifested in their persistence, which 
led Jesus to forgive this man? How must our faith in 
behalf of others be manifested, if we would have their sins 
forgiven? What is the correct estimate for every man to 
put upon Jesus, who rejects his divinity? (vs. 6,7.) Who 
were the scribes? What evidence of his divinity did Jesus 
immediately give them? (v. 8.) Why was there no apology 
for the scribes’ thus reasoning in their hearts? How do you 
account for their presence ca this occasion? (Luke 5 : 17.) 
Why did they probably reason that it was an easier thing 
for a man to claim power in the spiritual than in the material 
realm? How and why did Jesus immediately prove his 
power in the latter realm? (vs. 9-12.) What has been the 
purpose of miracles in every epoch of grace? (Mark 16 : 20.) 
Through whose miracles was the authority of the law estab- 
Hshed? (Exod. 4:1-5; etc.) By whose hand were signs 


17:1.) Why is there no need of miracles in this day? If 
a new revelation should be given from heaven, why should 
we expect miracles to accompany it? 

Philadelphia, 





‘LESSON SUMMARY. 


The earthly mission of Jesus stands out as the main truth 
of this lesson. He came into this world with power to heal 
and tosave. On this point his words are emphatic. He 
affirms that it is for him to forgive sins and to cure disease ; 
to care for bodies and for souls alike. And the teaching of 
this lesson, so far, is the timeliest teaching we could have at 
the present day, with the currents of popular and scientific 
and religious thought as they are. 

Almost everybody is willing to admit that Jesus was a 
model man, and that he was in this world as a pattern of 
conduct, and as an illustrator of moral truth for the guidance 
of those who should follow him. They concede that he was 
even able to point out those laws whereby salvation can be 
secured to every person who will conform to them. But 
inany who go thus far will not admit that Jesus was wholly 
different from all other good men, in the quality of his spir- 
itual nature as well as in its quantity. 

But here is Jesus quietly and confidently declaring, that, 
as “the Son of man,”—not as a son of man, but as the Son of 
man,—he has “ power on earth to forgive sins;” that it is 
for him not merely to tell how forgiveness can be secured, 
but to grant it to those who come to him in faith-filled desire 
for it. The fact that this is called “ blasphemy” does not 
cause Jesus to modify or to explain his declaration. He ‘is 
willing to be judged and tested on that declaration as it 
stands. And unless Jesus is accepted as having the power to 
forgive sins against God, his testimony concerning himself 
must be rejected, and he himself shown to be an impostor, or 
a vain boaster. There is no evasion of this issue, in honest 
fairness. Either Jesus is a Saviour, or he is not to be be- 
lieved in his words or followed in his example. 

There are, moreover, those who firmly believe that Jesus 
can save the soul, who question his power to heal the body. 
They are willing to trust themselves to him for the future 
life, but they think that they must battle it for themselves 
in the present life. They do not doubt the readiness of Jesus 
to grant spiritual blessings, but they do not understand that 
he is to be trusted for the supply of all needful temporal 
benefits and advantages. Here also the words of Jesus in 
this lesson come in for the correction of a radical error. He 
insists that his power is the same over body and soul, and 
that he is equally ready to provide temporal benefits and 
spiritual blessings. Whoever questions the power and readi- 
ness of Jesus to provide for his followers in this life as well 
as for the life to come, joins issue directly with the declara- 
tions of Jesus in the words of this lesson-text. 

Jesus is the Saviour of those who trust themselves to him. 
He is ready to grant healing of body as well as healing of 
spirit to those who need it, and who commit themselves to 
him in faith. For health or wealth or strength in any sphere 
he can and will grant the supply which he knows to be best. 
But, of course, it is for Jesus to decide what measure of Health 
or wealth or strength in any sphere is best adapted to the 
true welfare of any one of his loved ones; hence he who says 
that he must be cured of bodily disorder, or kept from poverty, 
or guarded against weakness, shows a lack of faith in Jesus 
to begin with, and he would bring Jesus to conform to his 
standard of good, rather than be brought to the standard 
which Jesus holds before him. * Whatever ministry from 
Jesus a disciple of Jesus really needs he can confidently hope 
for; but Jesus knows the needs of his every disciple better 
than any disciple can know it for himself. 

And he who would have help.from Jesus for himself or 


blessing for ourselves, we may need to call on others to aid 
us in its seeking. If we want it for another, we must do our 
part in putting him into a position where it is possible for 
him to receive it; and no obstacles between us and Jesus 
ought to be permitted to remain as obstacles, Their sur- 
mounting is a part of our duty and a test of our faith. 

He who looks at Jesus in the light in which this lesson 
presents Jesus, and who does his duty as the possibilities of 
duty-doing are here indicated, can have restful hope for 
every blessing that he needs for this life and for the life to 
come. And only ke who can see Jesus as he is presented in 
this lesson can see Jesus as he is. 


ADDED POINTS. 


He who is doing a good work in the world cannot be hid, 
even if he would prefer to be. His good work will be noised 
abroad, however desirous ‘he may be of keeping it from 
public attention. 

A multitude is quickly gathered where it is understood 
that favors and benefits are to be bestowed. But men do not 
always realize their true benefactors. While Jesus was 
known as one who fed and healed the people, crowds flocked 
about him; but when he declared himself the Saviour of the 
world, all forsook him and fled. 


for another, must be willing to work for it. If we want a4 


ought to be ready for the work. It is often the case, that the 
best work that one man can do is in jéining three others, 
who need a fourth to enable them to do what they have 
undertaken. 

There are more ways than one of doing what needs doing. 
If a direct way is impossible, a roundabout way is worth 
trying. 

Nothing pleases Jesus more than a show of faith on the . 
part of one who comes to him. A confident tone of .trust: in 
him will gladden his heart as no doubting prayer can ever do. 
It is not always a show of wisdom to sit still and find fault 
with others. But there isa great deal of that sort of doing 
on the part of those who think themselves wise. 

The help which Jesus is ready to give is the help which is 
needed by the one to whom he gives. And it really requires 
no more power and no more love for Jesus to bring comfort 
to a child with the toothachg, or to bring bread to a poor 
mother’s table, than to save a dying soul. The only question 
is, What is best just here and now? And that question 
only Jesus can answer, in any given case. It is the duty of 
faith to leave its answer with Jesus. 

He who is healed ought to give proof of it. He who is 
forgiven ought to evidence his new condition. The man 
who needed four men to carry his bed ought to carry it him- 
self when he has the strength to do so. 

Whoever is in the presence of Jesus is pretty sure to see 
things that he never saw before. It is just such things that 
every disciple of Jesus should be always expecting—better 
things than he knew of until now. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_———_——. 


PLANS AND METHODS, OF SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL WORK. 


No one Sunday-school can be a pattern for all Sun- 
day-schools; yet any thoroughly organized or well- 
managed Sunday-school has its value as a means of 
showing to workers elsewhere how certain places and 
methods answer their ends inone community. And the 
suggestions which such a Sunday-school proffers to 
workers who would prefer quite different plans and 
methods, are beneficial to very many. - Hence a detailed 
description of a good specimen Sunday-school, in city or 
in country, is sure to be welcomed by Sunday-school 
workers generally. 

The Sunday-school of the Washington Street Congre- 
gational Church, at Toledo, Ohio, has in it so many 
noteworthy features of organization and management, 
that a description of it by its superintendent, Mr. Marion 
Lawrance, was read by request before the last annual 
convention of the New York State Sunday School Asso- 


main portion of that report is deemed worthy of repro- 
duction in these columns, as follows. Mr. Lawrance 
says: 

“Our school, while organized for work within itself, 
is not a separate organization. Itis one of the depart- 
ments of the church, as is the prayer-meeting. It is 
directly under the care and contro] of the executive 
committee of the church. The superintendent and the 
assistant superintendents are elected by the church at 
its annual meeting, and are considered as truly church 
officials as are the deacons and trustees. All the other 
officers of the school are appointed by the superintendent, 
as are also the teachers. 

“The school is divided into eight departments, as fol- 
lows: (1) Primary; (2) Intermediate; (8) Junior; (4) 
Young People’s; (5) Reserve Corps; (6) Senior; (7) 
Normal; (8) Alumni. The placing of the members into 
these various departments is based on the age of the 


however, any scholar has advancéd in the public schools 
beyond his age, he is placed with the scholars of his 
own advancement. Promotions from one department to 
another are made only at the end of the church year, 
which is October 1. 

“The Primary Department occupies a la¥ge room by 
itself. It is divided into small classes, averaging about 
ten scholars each, and is officered by a superintendent, 
secretary, chorister, and organist. Each class has ita 
own teacher. The memory exercises required are: (1) 
The Lord’s Prayer ; (2) the Twenty-third Psalm ; (3) the 
Beatitudes ; (4) the books of the Bible (in order). 

“At the age of ten years, or a little sooner if their 
advancement requires it, those members who have mas- 
tered the memory exercises are promoted to the Inter- 
mediate Department. Allow me to say that we think it 
would be better to make two departments of those under 








wrought in the establishment of the prophetic era? (1 Kings 


If four men are needed to help one helpless man, four men 


ten years of age; but it is impossible with us for want of 
suitable rooms, our school being obliged to meet in the 
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ciation, and is now printed in pamphlet form. The - 


scholars until they reach the Senior Department. If, © 
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church auditorium, with scarcely any of the proper class- 
room accommodations. 

“The Intermediate Department, receiving the schol- 
ars at ten years of age as they pass from the primary 
room, meets in the main room of the church. The boys 

‘and girls are placed separately in small classes, averaging 
seven scholars each. This department covers four years. 
No memory exercises are required except the general 
normal drill of the whole school, which will be spoken 
of later. When scholars reach the age of fourteen, or a 
little sooner if their advancement warrants it, they are 
promoted to the Junior Department. 

“In the Junior Department the boys and girls are 
placed separately in classes ranging from seven to twenty 
thembers. each. Scholars remain in this department 
three years; and at the age of seventeen, or sooner if 
their advancement warrants it, they are promoted to the 
Young People’s Department. This department has a 
room by itself, with young ladies and gentlemen in one 
large class, with a teacher and class secretary. Here 
the system of promotion ends. 

“The Reserve Corps is a large class composed mostly 
of young men and women, with a competent teacher. 
They study the lesson one week in advance of the school, 
and its members are pledged to act as substitute teach- 
éfs whenever called upon, provided they are not to be 
called upon two Sundays in succession. All substitute 
teachers are drawn from this class, and none are admitted 
to it unless they consent to act inthis capacity. As this 
class now numbers twenty members, and the average 
number of absences among our teachers is less than four, 
no oné member is called out as a supply teacher oftener 
than once a month. » 

“The Senior Department consists of one large Bible 
class of adults, which has a room and teacher and class 
secretary of its own. 

“The Normal Department does not interfere with any 

of the other departments of the school, and is composed 
of any who will join it. There is a regular, though very 
simple, course of study, covering four years. It is em- 
bodied in four lists of questions of about one hundred 
and twenty-five questions each, prepared for us by a 
former pastor, and contained in our Hand-Book which 
is furnished to the members. 
- “The first year’s course is taught cadechitteatty 1 in the 
open school, from five to eight minutes “being given to 
it in the opening part of nearly every school session. 
When members have completed any year’s course, they 
are expected to pass a thorough examination upon it, 
by correctly answering every question, either,jn writing 
or orally, to some person who has passed the same ex- 
amination, and has been delegated to examine others. 
Those who pass a satisfactory examination on the first 
year’s course receive the Red Seal Certificate. Those 
who pass the second year’s examination receive the Blue 
Seal Certificate. Those who complete the third year 
receive the Gold Seal Certificate. These -certificates 
differ only in the color of the seal. Those who finish 
the four years, thus completing the whole course, receive 
the Diploma, publicly presented by the pastor. This 
makes its recipients members of the Alumni. This, as 
we have said, is as yet only prospective, as the Normal 
has not been in operation long enough for any to have 
completed the course. 

““ The Silver Star Classes on any Sunday are those in 

which the teacher and all the scholars are present, unless 
sick or out of the city, and all have their own Bibles with 
them. During the singing of one of the songs, indicated 
on the hymn-board as the star song, all star classes stand, 
and the assistant superintendents place in the class seat 
a rod five feet long, on the end of which is a silver star, 
six inches in diameter. When the class is seated, the 
stars are plainly seen above the scholars’ heads, and 
show at a glance which are star classes. We frequently 
have fifteen to eighteen star classes at one school 
session. 
” “The Gold Star Class for any quarter is the class that 
earned the silver star the oftenest during the preceding 
quarter. This class has a gold star every Sunday during 
the quarter, placed the same as the silver stars. Nothing 
we have introduced has caused more regularity of attend- 
ance or the bringing of so many Bibles from home as the 
stars. About seventy-five per cent of all members above 
primary department now bring their Bibles. 
- “The Banner is held during the quarter by the class 
that brought in the most new scholars during the pre- 
ceding quarter, in proportion to its own numbers. 

“Certificates of Membership are issued at the end of 
each quarter to those who have entered the school during 
the quarter, and have signified their intention of becom- 
ing permanent members. : 


ers are provided with what we call Daily Class Reports, 


‘one of which is to be filled out each Sunday. If this 


report indicates that there are no absences, no further 
attention is paid to it. If there are any absentees, 
their names and residences are written on the report, and 
opposite each name the teacher is expected to write 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ in answer to this question: ‘Will you 
visit or write to this scholar before next Sunday?’ It 
is the duty of one of the assistant superintendents to 
examine all of these Daily Class Reports at the close of 
each school session, making out a list of all opposite 
whose names the word ‘no’ is written (indicating that 
the teacher cannot call upon or write to them); and he 
is expected to call upon or write to every one in this list 
before the following Sunday. The object is that every 
single absence shall be followed by a visit or a letter 
every week, either from the teacher or an officer of the 
school. If, in looking over the Daily Class Reports, it 
is found that some teachers have failed to hand theirs in, 
a card is mailed to them on Monday morning, calling 
attention to the omission and to the importance of look- 
ing sharply after the first absence. In addition to this, 
the class cards are reviewed at the close of each month, 
and a list made of all who have been absent two or more 
Sundays. This list is handed to the superintendent, 
who mails to each scholar named there a personal card, 
urging regularity of attendance, and expressing sorrow 
for their absences. 

“ Teachers’-meeting is held regularly on Tuesday even- 
ing of each week, conducted by the superintendent. All 
teachers are expected to attend this meeting, unless 
unavoidably prevented. Of course, we have good teach- 
ers who, on account of distance, infirmity, or home 
duties, cannot regularly attend, and some who are clerks, 
and work evenings. All such are excused from the 
teachers’-meeting. A record is kept by the secretary of 
the attendance of all who are not excused; and the 
absence on the part of any one of them is followed by a 
card, mailed by the secretary, or handed to them on the 
following Sunday, calling attentiom to the absence, and 
urging them to greater regularity. We have also a 
Chautauqua Normal Class for jhe teachers, 

“The secretary makes his daily record on a blank 
provided for the purpose, which gives the attendance by 
departments, and shows the attendance for same Sunday 
the year before, so any gain or loss can -be noted. It 
contains a summary of the cash account; also blank 
spaces for deaths, members sick, religious interest, star 
classes, and attendance at teachers’-meeting, which record 
is always read out in the school, and in such a way as to 
show not only how many were present, but also how 
many were absent from each department. These daily 
reports are copied into the secretary’s Record Book, 
which is so made that one month’s reports and the 
monthly summary are on one page. The quarterly 
report immediately follows the third month of each 
quarter, and the annual report follows the report of the 
fourth quarter. 

“We have a Home Department for all who are unable 
to attend the school for any reason, as distance or in- 
firmity, and who will agree to study the lesson at home 
at least one half-hour each Sunday. In the card that is 
signed in joining, this promise is made, and then another 
card is furnished them each quarter, on which they keep 
their own record, and which they return to the assistant 
superintendent, who keeps the roll of members and sup- 
plies new cards and quarterlies at the end of each quarter. 
Members of the home department are enthusiastic in its 
praise. And well they may be; for it is a most delight- 
ful feature of the Sunday-school work. 

“Our Quarterly Reviews are nearly always written. 
The blanks for them are usually given out the Sunday 
preceding review day, and are to be filled out at home 
and returned for correction. These written reviews are, 
not designed to be very thorough. They cannot be 
until Sunday-school lessons are prepared as day-school 
lessons are. We have used written reviews for ten years 
and find them exceedingly helpful in raising the standard 
of scholarship, and in securing home study. In order to 
make them attractive, we vary them as much as possible. 
Sometimes we ask a number of questions on the papers. 
Sometimes they are biographical in their nature, some- 
times mathematical, while at other times we ask for short 
essays on subjects assigned to the various classes. On 
general principles, we believe it a good thing to get a 
scholar to write out his thoughts. It aids the memory, 
and cultivates the power of expressing one’s self. These 
review papers are looked over, and all who have passed 
the examinations are so marked on the class card, in a 
column among the totals, marked ‘standing in review.’ 
We set no iron stake at the passing point, but use con- 





“ Absent scholars are looked after as follows: Teach- 


siderable lenity and leeway in the marking, especially 





among the smaller scholars, as these reviews apply to all 
departments of the school except the primafy. On re- 
view day, we sometimes take up the papers and build our 


review, and at other times a song and praise service. 
“Our Reward System is as follows: The highest honor 


| can only be earned by attendance at school every Sun 


day during the whole year, without an absence for any 
cause whatever, and attendance at at least one church 
service every week during the year, and passing all the 
quarterly reviews of the year. Sickness is not an excuse 
in seeking this honor. 

“ Quarterly, Certificates are issued at the end of each 
quarter to those who have been present at school every 
Sunday and attended our church services once each 
week, except when sick or out of town, and have passed 
the quarterly review. A Violet Seal is added to this 
Quarterly Certificate for those who have not missed a 
single session of the school during the quarter, for any 
cause whatever, and have attended our church servicés 
once eath week, and have passed the review. The 
Badge Imperial, a beautiful red, white and blue badge, 
is awarded at the anniversary to those who have earned 
the Quarterly Certificate each quarter of the year. A 
violet front ribbon is added to this Badge Imperial for 
those who have earned the Violet Seal each quarter of 
the year. The Golden Roll Certificate, a large diploma- 
like certificate, 11> 14 inches, is presented by the 
pastor at the anniversary to those who have earned the 
Badge Imperial with violet ribbon added (thereby indicat- 
ing that they have not missed a schoo! session during the 
year for any cause, and have attended our church services 
at least once each week, and have passed all the reviews) 
this Golden Roll Certificate bears a violet seal and rib- 
bon attached to it,and is nicely framed. The Golden 
Roll of Honor is a list of names of those who receive the 
Badge Imperial. It is beautifully printed and framed, 
and hung permanently in the school-room. 

“In the Primary Department, pink badges are given 
to those who have been present every Sunday during 
the year, except when sick or out of town. White 
badges are given to those who have committed all the 
golden texts for the year. All who have earned both 
of these badges receive but one badge, made of the colors 
of the two, and called the Badge Royal. A violet ribbon 
is added to this Badge Royal for all who have not 
missed a single Sunday for any cause during the year. 
Golden Roll Certificates are presented at the anniversary 
to all who have earned the Badge Royal. For those 
who have earned the Badge Royal with violet ribbon, 
thereby indicating that they have not been absent 
during the year for any cause whatever, and have had 
all the golden texts for the year, this Golden Roll Cer- 
tificate (similar to those of the main school, but smaller) 
bears a violet seal and violet ribbon, and is nicely framed, 
The Primary Roll of Honor is a list ‘of the names of those 
receiving the Badge Royal. It is nicely printed and 
framed, and hung permanently in the primary room.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 





{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor,] 





VIRGIL IN ENGLISH HEXAMETER* 


The standard Greek meter is the hexameter of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey ; and the standard Latin is the 
hexameter of the Aeneid. The standard English meter, 
slowly developed, constantly used by the masters, and 
best adapted to the structure of our composite language 
based on the Anglo-Saxon stock, is the iambic pen- 
tameter, rhymed or unrhymed} with or without the extra 
syllable or feminine ending. This, of course, is the 





* Virgil’s Aeneid, translated literally, line by line, into English 
dactylic hexameter, by Oliver Crane, D.D., corporate member of the 
American Oriental Society. 97 inches, cloth; pp. xl, 2& New 





York: The Baker and Taylor Company. Price, $1.76, 


exercises from them. At other times we have an object 
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metre of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare’s plays, Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Pope’s rhyming couplets, Bryant’s Thana- 
topsis, Tennyson’s Idyls of the King. The Greek lan- 
guage was rich in its inflections and its particles; the 
‘English is poor in both. The Greek and the Latin 
rigidly based scansion upon vowel-quantity, inherent 
or dependent upon adjoining consonants; the English 
too often makes “ fight” short, or “if” long, whenever 
position demands, The Greek or Latin versifier was 
perforce a master of a rigid and minute art; the English 
uses “ hovering accents,” irregular syllables, or arbitrary 
positions, guided only by his ear and his idea of the 
desired effect. Greek or Latin verse proffers syllabic 
variety under fixed rules; English verse, though far 
from being destitute of quantity, leaves its rich results, 
in large part, to the whim or experience of the indi- 
vidual singer. Our poetry, like our language itself, is 
great because of broad freedom developed on the basis 
ofa deep character. Essays and books have discussed 
these statements, here made sententiously to economize 
space; but none of these criticisms has ever proved it 
possible to make a linc-for-line translation of Homer and 
Virgil in English hexameters. The problem is un- 
solyable,—a poetic squaring of the circle. How idle to 
try to reproduce soul and body of the Odyssey or the 
Aeneid in a verse which has had but one master in all 
the range of English poetry! An adequate line-for-line 
version of Greek or Latin hexameter is not to be had; 
we cannot pack six feet of a compact tongue into 
five feet of a loose tongue; therefore Bryant’s Homer 
and Cranch’s Virgil are seldom literal line-for-line 
renderings. 

These thoughts recur very forcibly in reading the 
Rey. Dr. Oliver Crane’s new hexameter version of The 
Aeneid of Virgil, the first complete hexameter transla- 
tion made in English. For this reason, and for others, 
the volume is distinctly valuable. The translator is a 
well-equipped Latin scholar; his patiently faithful ren- 
dition of the thoughts and words of Virgil is noteworthy 
even in these days of literal translations; and his experi- 
ment has been bravely, and with remarkable consistency, 
carried out to the very end. Classical scholars cannot 
hereafter ignore Crane’s Virgil whenever they discuss 
this old question—which Matthew Arnold and many 
others have discussed so well—of the classical hexameter 
as related to, or represented by, the English. But Dr. 
Crane’s failure was foredoomed, and in one sense it is 
complete. We have almostly exactly what Virgil said, 
in lines remarkably clever ; but we do not have a poem. 
Even Longfellow’s art could hot save him from such ear- 
scraping lines as 
“ Bariffe’s Artillery Guide, and the Commentaries of Cesar ;” 


"Praise of the virtuous woman, as she is described in the 
Proverbs.” 


And Dr. Crane is equally prosaic in such passages as 


* Which god now can so many atrocities, which can the random 
Carnage in song, and the fate of the champions whom on the 
whole field 
Turnus now charges, and now in his turn the hero of Troja, 
Sketch me? O Jupiter, was it thy will that the nations in 
endless 


Amity destined to merge, should engage in such fearful com- 
motion?” 


The fact is that any tolerably clever versifier, with a 
“good ear,” though without special poetic ability, can 
turn the majority of English prose into more or less 
rugged hexameters. At the other extreme, Webster’s 


“ Independence now, and independence forever ” 


is a spontaneous hexameter line of no small merit, while 
the King James Bible contains some noble hexameters 
ready made, such as: 


“ Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without knowl- 
edge?” 
* Stolen waters are sweet, and oread eaten in secret is pleasant.” 
Notwithstanding what Dr. Crane neatly and forcibly 
says in his Preface as to the relations between time and 
accent in English, and strained accent in Greek prosody, 
we believe that the good lines his version contains—and 
there are many—are the result of the inherent poetry of 
English prose, as truly as of the modest art with which 
he essays to produce technically accurate verse; while the 
prose-like lines are inevitable in solong a task. English 
shexameter is an interesting and at times very beautiful 
:minor meter, but can be nothing more; Longfellow left 
‘mo successor, nor did he attempt—though he talked 
‘about—such a task as this present one. Dr. Crane’s 
) Aeneid is a commendable English rendition of the story 
/of a world-famous epic, and is a clever, and so far unique, 
contribution to the enormous Virgilian library. As such 
dt.is to be welcomed cordially, but not as real transla- 


to another, such as Taylor made in his Faust. Some 
poems can be rendered line for line in English fully 
equal to the original,—a statement which the pedants of 
linguistics may digest at their leisure,—but not the mas- 
terpieces of the classic hexameter. 





Teachers and private readers, whether far from large 
public libraries or not, have often felt the lack of a guide 
through the history of the middle ages,—a book which 
should be at once clear and interesting, and should 
be written by one familiar with the modern literature of 
thesubject. Gibbon’s vast work—probably the weightiest 
history ever written—is more than a hundred years old. 
Its bulk forbids its popular use; and, wholly aside from 
the ferocious theological controversies aroused by it, 
which nobody wishes to reopen, its peculiar style, being 
too minute to be easily grasped, does not lend itself 
readily to the instruction of young or ill-equipped 
minds. Of late years, several excellent helpers have 
appeared in answer to this call, Adams’s Manual of 
Historical Literature, and Fisher’s Outlines of General 
History, though not exclusively devoted to the middle 
ages, being the most available for general use. But the 
first is a guide to the historical literature of the world, 
while both books, as has just been said, include the 
middle ages as but a part of their field of study and 
statement. There is clearly a place for a very modest 
and in general excellent new book: An Introduction to 
the Study of the Middle Ages, 375-814, by Ephraim Emer- 
Aon, professor of ecclesiastical history in the Harvard 
Divinity School. Professor Emerton has produced the 
very thing needed,—a hand-book, not a history; a sug- 
gestive manual, not an original and authoritative investi- 
gation. But to tell what the middle ages were, in society, 
religion, and government, to show us what things then 
died, and what were born or born anew, and to instruct 
beginners and general réaders in the elements while 
directing the special student to further authorities, was 
a task requiring a well-equipped mind and a firm hand, 
both of which the Luthor shows. The book is neatly 
printed, and furnished with maps. (73 65 inches, cloth, 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


That publisher is fortunate who, by the aid of a 
printer or binder of taste, is able to put upon the market 
a series of books at once attractive and handy. Such 
were the “blue and gold” volumes, in which so many 
poets were issued twenty-five or thirty years ago; and 
such, in one way or another, have been the set initiated 
by the “Farringford” Tennyson, the “ Riverside” edi- 
tions of standard authors, the “ Handy-volume” books 
for the railway, the “ Bric-d-brac” collections, or such 
foreign libraries as those of Pickering, Didot, or Jouaust. 
The prettiest of recent American ventures of this sort, 
very decidedly,,is the Knickerbocker Nuggets series of the 
Putnams,—dainty little books, bound in delicate blue, 
with artistic stamps in gold on the ¢loth back and board 
sides, the top edges gilt, and the text well printed from 
clear type on highly finished paper. The size is 82mo 
(534 inches), and the issues now in hand average about 
two hundred and fifty pages. Hunt's stories from the 
Italian Poets, Tales from the Gesta Romanorum, Gul- 
liver’s Travels, the Essays of Elia, Moore’s Irish Melodies, 
the Vicar of Wakefield, Hall’s Book of British Ballads, 
and the Fables of sop, are among the score of volumes 
thus far issued, any one of which may safely be bought, 
as it is sure to be prized, by book-lovers who like the 
Elzevir element in a volume as well as the literary. In 
this form are also issued, it should be added, the miscel- 
laneous or belles-lettres writings of Irving. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, per volume, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Among the various European archives are treasured 
many original manuscripts relating to American affairs 
between the years 1763 and 1783. For some years past, 
Mr. B. F. Stevens, of London, has been at work upon 
indexes to the vast mass of invaluable raw material 
out of which histories have been and are yet to be writ- 
ten. The indexes and transcripts of the documents 
themselves would seem to have a claim upon the patron- 
ave of the United States Government, but Congress has 
thus far taken no action upon the urgency of the claim. 
The London Atheneum announces that Mr. Stevens 
therefore “ proposes to publish photographic facsimiles 
of the documents, provided he can obtain a hundred sub- 
scribers to begin with. Mr. Stevens calculates that, 
when he has once fairly started, he will be able to pub- 
lish monthly two volumes, of about five hundred pages 
each; and he asks one hundred dollars for every five 





‘tion (carrying across) of a true poem from one language 








volumes, A copious index will be published to every 


twenty-four volumes, and the price of it will be twenty 
doilars. Mr. Stevens thinks that this valuable series 
will ultimately fill one hundred volumes.” 


Five or six years ago, Professor Horace M. Kennedy 
laid the English student under great obligations by his 
translation of Ten Brink’s valuable Early English Litera- 
ture (to Wiclif). All who have profited by this work 
will be glad to hear the announcement that Professor 
Ten Brink has just brought out the first section of 
another volume, “This section contains the portion on 
Wiclif, Chaucer, Hoccleve, Lydgate, and others; a 
chapter on classical studies and the universities; and 
part of the fifteenth-century prose.” The second section 
of the second volume will appear in April or May next, 
bringing down its matter to the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, Professor Kennedy’s translation was 
revised by the authot,/whose “acute and learned criti- 
cisms ” greatly aided the work of translation, The Eng- 
lish-reading student will hope for a similar translation 
of the new volumes. 


With the exception of the great Luther year, 1883, the 
fourth centenary of the reformer’s birth, there has not 
been so great an activity in the production of Luther 
literature of various kinds, for many a decade, as just at 
present. No less than two entirely new editions of 
Luther’s works are being issued; and ever and anon the 
discovery of hitherto unknown writings of the reformer 
is announced from Kénigsberg, Heidelberg, Zwickau, or 
some other old library. The great critical edition of 
Luther’s works, undertaken with Government patronage, 
and under the general editorship of Pastor Knaake,— 
namely, the so-called Weimar edition,—is progressing 
rather slowly, only five volumes having been published 
since the movement was inaugurated, in 1883. But 
what has been issued, has been admirably edited,—equal, 
indeed, to any edition of Goethe or Shakespeare, The 
chronological order is preserved, as also the original 
language, no translation being made of the Latin works, as 
is done in several of the older editions. Knaake is being 
assisted by Drs. Kawerau, Bertheau, and other specialists; 
but it will be many years before the whole series is com- 
plete. Luther wasa prolific writer.. The Walch edition, 
which is for practical purposes generally considered 
the best, embraces twenty-four volumes in quarto, each 
from a thousand to twelve hundred and more pages. 
A beginning has been made with the republication of 
this edition, more for popular use, with but few emen- 
dations, by the Concordia Publishing House in St. Louis, 
the book concern of the great Missouri Synod of German 
Lutherans. Eight volumes have been issued; but the 
project is proving to be financially unwise, and it seems 
uncertain whether it will ever be completed. Of 
the recent Luther finds, the most important is that of 
which we have an account in the recent little volume of 
Professor Dr. Tschackert of Kénigsberg. It is published 
as Unbekannte handschriftliche Predigten und Scholien 
Martin Luthers. These were found among the manuscripts 
left by a pastor of the Reformation period, Johannes 
Poliander, who died in 1541. The editor proves satis- 
factorily that these are Luther’s productions. They 
consist of seventy sermons, preached between October 
23, 1519, and April 2,1521; further, of extracts from forty 
sermons, preached between August 19, 1520, and April 
1, 1521; and, thirdly, of annotations on Genesis 1-34, 
These have not yet, been published in full, the work of 
Tschackert containing only such extracts as were of 
special interest. The value of this new material can 
scarcely be overestimated. It is well known that just 
for that period which preceded Luther’s public work as 
a reformer, and during which those principles were 
formed which became the’controlling factors of his life, 
the literary material for the study of his spiritual de- 
velopment is, compared with that for later periods, very 
meager. This was keenly felt in the Luther biographies 
prepared for the jubilee year. How far this new find 
will fill out the gap, it is, of course, impossible to tell as 
yet; but the indications are that it will be an important 
contributiomin this direction. Pastor G. Buchwald, who 
five years ago published the well-known new Lutherana 
from the Zwickau library, consisting of about five 
hundred sermons, reports that he has recently. again 
found a large number of unpublished sermons of Luther, 
delivered by him between Advent in 1525 and Easter, 
1526. He has recently published a number of newly 
found sermons from the year 1539, under the title of 
Elf ungedruckte Predigten von D. Martin Luther. These too 
were found in the Zwickau library. Fortunately these 
have a great historic value, since, as the editor cor- 
rectly states, there was little material on hand to follow 





up Luther’s activity as a preacher in the year 1539, 
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~ BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of circula- 
tion will be omitted. At this season of the year, 
when so many subscriptions expire, it is impos- 
sible to state accurately, at the time of going to 
press, whut number of copies will be eo gobi 
Advertisers are Jree to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising 
rate és $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on 
an advertisement running @ year. An adver- 

tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
oj svace (not less than three inches) in each is- 
suc for a year, or @ uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amownt 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such @ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
the Pu Pies ie pores in egy 
the Publisher's of 7) 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance wpon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Relieves in- 
digestion, dyspepsia, etc. 





For coughs, sore-throat, asthma, catarrh, 
and diseases of the bronchial tubes, no better 
remedy can be found than “ Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches.” Sold everywhere. 25 cents. 


-“There is nothing you require of your 
agents but what is just and reasonable, and 
strictly in accordance with business princi- | 5 
ples.” That’s the sort of testimony atly house 
ean be proud of, and it is the testimony of 
hundreds of men who are profitably employed 
by B. F. Johnson & Co., Pubs., Richmond, 
Va. Write for full particulars. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


yer COLLEGE) London,Can. Catalogues, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. | Rev. E.N. English, Prin, 


SHORTHAND S tetecromets 


COLLKGE,1 phia. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the mew Lllus 
trated Calendar. Address KE, TOURJEE, Boston, 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


mE e iv. DR. in WoRD DEN, 
‘$8384 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


FEMALE Oxford 

ester af. YotyocepianSeminary, “onie.” 
Healthy and beautifal location; ted 

steam; electric lights, a ~e half-year ses- 


sion of the Sth year opens 6 ’ rd 
and tuition for the 18 week- soe. For catalogues, 
@pply to MISS LEILA & McKER, Principal. 


“STAMMERINCG” 


Chas. KE, Robinson, D.D., Scranton, Pa.,writes 
Wel all regard my son’s cure as something Femark. 
able. I only hope hey numbers wha: ce pli em Le 
pring infirmity nd com ane relief.” hehe 
D. Wattles, Publisher of The Sunday School Times, 
aetna for }4-pagé pamphlet to E. 8S. JOHNSTON, 
Institute, N. E. Corner lth and Spring Garden 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STAMMERINGC. 


“T have watched the :esults of Mrs. Tho 's work 
for :stammerers with special interest durin; ‘hey 
eats, It is thereforea p at to testify the in my 
igment, she is to an astonishi successful 
n effecting cures.”—Alvah Hovey, D.D., President 
Theologica Institute, Newton Cen re, Mass. 
Address, for circular, etc., Mrs. E. LE THORPE, 
63 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 























of the year. It is prin 
color and gold, Only a quarter of an Teo 
over the lesson at odd minutes. 





Of the International Sunday-school Lessons, with both the Common and the Revised Version, 

given in full on opposite pages. A little book (24x4 ~— 160 pages) containing all the lessons 

ted on thin, tough r, and neatly bound f in cloth, with side stamp in 

thick. Just the thing for those who wish to look 

Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. 
Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. 











NEW YEAR! 


Now ts the time for good resolutions, Resolve to 
lose no time in procuring oneof Ditson & Co.'s ex- 
cellent music books; all first-class, and these among 
thebest, For ONE DOLLAR you cansecure the new 
POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. 87 son 

or POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, 27 piano pieces ; 
or POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLIN 60 pieces ; 

or CLASSIC at ae a 42 Gaatioal a! A 


or PiANO CLAS: 44 Gene" pee 
or YOUNG PEOPLE 3 CLASSICS. 52 easy pieces ; 
or SONG CLASSICS. 50 songs for soprano ; 
oF SONG Yer FOR ‘to P ya 47 songs ; 
or CLASSIC T SONGS. eons 
or prac BaRTONe AND BASS SONGS. 33; 
or CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. The newest duets; 
T COLLEGE SONGS FOR 





R BANJO Tw 
or COLLEGE SONGS FOR GUITAR. } gepuilan books; 
or EM L. Trowbridge ; Oratorio 
or RUTH AND NAOMI, Damrose 


JOSEPH’S BONDAGE. Chadwick : : Ocnhaaie 
o FALL OF JERUSALEM. Parkhurst; | for Musical 
or HOLY prea 


or EMERSON'S PART ‘sons AND GLEES 
or EMERSON’S CONCERT SELECTIONS: 
or GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING. 


Any book mailed prompt'y, postpaid, for $1.00. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
GEHT A COPY: 


oF THE 


New Book for Male Voices. 


THE MALE CHORUS, 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY 
IRA D. SANKEY and GEO. C. STEBBINS. 
Bound in boards, $30 per 100 copies. 
One copy by maiton receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York; 
81 Bandolph St., Chicago, 





Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW MUSIC The Ladies’ 
FOR THE 


Home Journal 


Offers the Highest Prices 
for the Best Obtainable Mat- 
ter in all its Departments, 
New Features, Ideas or Sug- 
estions that will give the 
Poasas. Unique Originality, 
are always seasaisantl, and 
will find a ready market at 
the office of the JourNaL. 


Curtis PuBLIsHING Co., 
Purtavstrnta, Pa. 





Great Reduction in Prices, 
Golden Text Designs 


FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


PRICES: 
100 sets for 3 08. (1200 designs), 5.%5 
100 “ lLyear (4800 “ ),19.00 
Smaller lots at same rates, except 
sample lots of § sets or léss, which 
are 10cents for each set per quarter, 
Terms cash in advance. Address 


WILLIAM H. HART, JR., 
242 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 


These Copyin Books 
give perfect satisfaction to 
every one, They are more 
extensively sold than an 
other. No press requir 
Any wake of 4 oes SS ink 
may be used 1,00 
jor note size, or $1. Ao” for 
letter rr aa Books are sent 

postpa! 


Alvah Bushnell Pe 


a 4 8. FOURTH'S 
PHILADELPH 


















New Sunday-school Music Book, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the yearround. Samplecopy, 25 ota, 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 





By Bishop J. HM. 

ten. NCENT, LL. D., 
Chancellor of Chautauqua. 

_, spicy book on the evils of the dance, ecards, 

a wine. “Sincere and earnest; we 

like the volume.”—W. Y. Herald. - its spirit is admir- 





re is still the 

frst choice 
- Senesovmapiled W, ‘a Ogden, scopy, 
Fg pages free. WW Witney, Pub., oredr. 


ATHERED JEWELS. The brightest and best 
a of all the n 





ew Sunday-school music-books. Price. 
1102 Chestnut St., Phil Iphia, a. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


inne Reo fora sample copy of the Musical Vis 
4 nm 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnatt, 











INDUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 
COSPEL of MARK. 


Edited by whiten R. HABPER, Ph.D.,. 
Yale University. 
THE WHOLE GosPEt tn forty “ Studies.” 
STIMULATING, helpful, instructive. 
ALREADY USED by thousands of atadenta, 
Arranged panectally & for 
TEACHE AND BIBLE CLASSES. 
Intended to secure 


Independent and Permanent Results. 
have seen.” — 


061. 
$5.00 r100by express, JouN J, 
Hoob tole arches Phila., Pa. 


SHOWERS ) 13005 2 yor seaade 
BLESSING bby expre 





END FOR A FREE cory ¢ of of The Echo. 

It contains New Music , and ad- 
vertisementsof REW ANTHEM andsund -echool 
SONG BOOKS. Co., 


La Fayette, ina. 


SONGS, OF REJOICING Saw BEERS 


e 
per dozen, oot Bros. 1 $5 Mace ae Cincinnati, o. 








“ The best specimen pees gee rg 
8. E. PIERCE, Raltoria Rooms, Youth’s Comp 
i. Beginning Sept 1, 1, 1888, in “The Old Testament Biu- 
dent (a fo orty-page ‘mo nthiy), four “studies,” eight 
2. ‘Sabscrt ion price, $1.50 a Special rates to 
‘dtu Bak waters tareumeds 


The mber, contaty st 
ia 5 The, Sane Neri ing frst four 


ATHE oun, TESTAMENT STUDENT, 
0. Drawer 15, New Haven, Conn, 


FOR SUNDAY. SCHOOLS 
PENTECOST seuss na 


Cop 
warter! r 
eae ferm. Bend for 











Rev. Gee. F. eae aipg a copy seat postpaid oo 
on 2 nemasee. Just out 
Also, Martazw, MARK, 


ABBOTT z= 


Bev. Lyman Abbot, 0.0. re gegen 


ni a "Wace Bo A.S.BARNES & CO. 


Wes 2 55 Wanssmt ava. PUBLISHERS. 


The Rural New 5 Sper pv the best farm week- 
lena he for 95. Sito. them oe wie 

ag cents, you can judg 
Sa Par ke Row, New York. ” 











00 ws want aoe cursing music? You do? on 
Te Melajahs patos 
are the books to buy. Price of 
~ R%, 100. Inducements to sc 
TASKER, Sr., Pub, Se ee Pa. 








ween semeek 
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160 Beopi co. h.00. Se. 





“OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bib 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 5th s. N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ OXFORD BIBLES 


Testaments, Mypinale, Prayer Books, 
at about half the e veual rices. 
A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


THE MIFF TREE. 











FREE Seas 
PILGRIM POCKET LESSONS dosremcag ‘ae 


ictorial sermon. Price,5cents. $2.00 per 
prospectus. Only Sunday-sechoo 
vest pocket. 
Price.card cover, 5c.; 











IBLE & LAND. Rev. James B, 
B 1.00, post-paid. ticementamn been 


Samplec copies mailed, dived. upon fe} ‘ 


egationalist. * Should go into the hands 

of th " Messiah’s Herald, “ Gives both sides 

afair statement.— Baptist Quarterly. Pastetult bound 

in cloth, giltstamp. Priee,50 cents. FUNK & 
WAGNALIS, Astor Place, New York. 
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Best commentary on 8. I Editor, Mrs, 
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FOR THE THE DEACON’S WEEK. 


A Practical po peremee in Living 


_ Rose Tem ere 


mae CROWELL ny C0, 


ishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
10¢ a No. TRE PANSY 81.00 a year. 


“ Pansy’s” Own magazine for pore and giris’ Sun- 
day and en ae ay liloecentod. 
LOTHRO MP Y, Boston. 


U Programs, Faster and ae 
CHILDREN 8 DAY niversary Music, 28 p 
excellent Carols, Anthems, and Responsive aA 
sent on receipt of ten cents. MaeCal >. “J co. 
237-9 Dock Street, Philadeiphia, P 


any BOOK! SAMPLES 
FITS # nd 2 stam for e. FREE!! ee 
The ADJUSTABLE JOK VER for school and 
Hib eg ay ay self-sealing. Address, 
AN  EVEREN, 16 Nassau St., N.Y. 


to members of the 

All ll Books at Wholesale Book Buyers’ Bureau. 
r= | free. Ageuts wanted to solicit mem- 

fen Send 2cent stamp for catalogue and informa- 
tion to R. H. WOODWARD &CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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Yale Lectures 


Sunday-School. 


It is thought worth while to give in full 
the following review of Dr. Trumbull’s 
new book, 





The Rev. Dr.@lgnry G. WESTON, President of Crozer 
Theological Seminary, in The National Baptist. 
“To say that this volume is worthy of the 
author, of the subject, and of the audience, is 
high praise; but it is praise deserved. The 
lectures were heard with great interest, and 
the sense of their worth is increased by their 
rusal, It would be difficult to name the 
k in which so complete a survey of the 
me of Sunday-schools is even attempted, 
still more dificult to find one equal in 
its execution, The positions taken are, many 
of them, original ; all l of them boldly taken ; 
all of them satisfactorily established on the 
‘best and surest foundations.’ 
“The historical investigation, with which 
the lectures begin, is after Dr. Trambull’s 
usual manner,—fresh, wide, thoughtful, and 
conclusive. He marshals lis facts in a very 
interesting way, and supports them by @ 
plentiful citation of acknowledged authorti- 
ties. The Sunday-school is traced from its 
Jewish origin, through its Christian adopti 
its modern revival and expansion through its 
unintelligent and unrestricted memorizing of 
Bible verses to the systematic study of the 
entire Bible, in a series of carefully selected 
lessons for a continuous seven years’ course, 
with the best and freshest work of the best 
and strongest Bible scholars on both sides of 
the Atlantic, made available as a help to {the 
ordinary study of the average teacher in his 
preparation for the weekly teaching of his: 
scholars. It is Dr. Trumbull’s opinion that 
at least from five to seven millions of people 
are now engaged, week by week, in the study: 
of the same pussage from God’s Word itt 
accordance with the plan of the International 
lesson course, And so it has come to piss 
that at the very time when the Bible as a: 
single whole is most severely assailed by itg 
opponents from without the Christian fold, 
and most seriously questioned by its critics 
from within that fold, a larger number. of 
persons than were ever before engaged in its 
careful study are becoming intelligently acs. 
quainted with its contents as the inspired 
record of a revelation from God. 
“In the chapter devoted to the influence 
of the Sunday-school on the family, the 
rivalry rr these agencies, which has 
been supposed alike by friend and foe to 
.exist, is discussed at length; it is one of the 
most interesting and satisfactory portions of 
the volume. By presentation of facts, fol- 
lowed by telling arguments, the conclusion is’ 
reached that the influence of the Sunday 
school on the family instruction, so far from, 
being to be feared, has been, is, and must be, 
most beneticial ; that the unvarying tendency 
of the widely extended Sunday-school agency 
is to profnote and to impress religious in- 
struction in the family. 
“On the practical methods of the Sunday- 
school, it is needless to say that these lectures 
speak with authority. ‘Ihe membership and 
management, the teachers and their training, 
the pastor, the auxiliary training agenciés, 
all receive due attention, Two chapters are 
‘devoted to preaching to children, its impor- 
tance and its difficulties, its principles and its 
methods. This subject is introduced by an 
excellent discussion of the New Testament 
idea of reaching, very characteristic of Dr, 
Trumbull, in which he discriminates between 
the Greek words translated ‘preach,’ classi- 
fying them so that the first finds its emphasis 
in the sender of the message, the second in 
the receivers of the message, the third in the 
substance of the message. While all these 
phases of preaching can be secured in and 
theo the Sunday-school, it is unmistakably 
needful that the advantages of pulpit sermon- 
izing be secured to the most important, to the 
most impressible, and to the most hopeful 
class of hearers,—the children. Because child- 
hood is pre-eminently the season for an intel- 
ligent choice of a lifetime course of good or 
of evil, and because children, far more than 
adults, are open to impressions and influences, 
of an abiding nature, thérefore the herald o 
God’s Word, the bearer of the gospel message; 
the exponent of all-important religious truths, 
has a duty to address himself directly to chil- 
dren, as the most numerous and the most 
hopeful class of persons in the field of his 
labors. It would be pleasant to give some of 
the suggestions in the line of the principles 
and the methods of preaching to children; but 
we refer our readers to the book itself, with 
the assurance that any man who is interested 
in the practical work of the church will find 
on every page something to interest and to 
instruct him.” 

Upon receipt of the price ($1.50), the 
book, “Yale Lectures on the Sunday 
School, ” will be mailed to any address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00), 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
poor $1.00a year, To new subscribers, balf price (50 
cents). 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they cau have the paper atthe 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50cents) fornew. The 
tote’ Sct araved of both old and new together to be not 


in ten. 
if a school bas had a club at a higher rate, and 
Wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smaller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 

1 is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(80 cents) for new, on condilion that the order for the 
ber ot be accompanied by a statement that the num- 





r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
ll number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers, Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number, Any number of 
copies ta excess of the required number may be sub- 
ibed for at the same time. TZtachers belonging tothe 
same household may be counted as ONE tn making such 
a of the number of teachers in a se . For 
Saeeppie: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
er, the club subscription need not be for morethan 

r copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 

' @ household to another in order to get the reduction 

offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 

gy additional ihe by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an itional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
formed on the “Small School” plan (given 
above). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on, 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED, The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
—e school get theirs from another, the papers will 

seut accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the formingofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
oy ne nameé of the school should be mentioned in 

e order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 

itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to'receive the 


Tr. 
dubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
ed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
county and state. 

I Qoue subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one Who sent the previous subscription 
such n will oblige the ) paar by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the beliefthat no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for neoaring a Jair trial of the 

», A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

r one year bars : 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 

ra for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 

xpiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early, 

Enough copies of any one issve of the paper to en. 
able all the teachers of » school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, BE. C,, will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
ptions for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 





sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
auemers) at the following rates :— 
milto4 copies, 10s. each. 
“ 5to9 83.6a, “ 


10 copies and upwards, 73.6da, “ 
To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
Bent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
to one whichever may be preferred 
yy the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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PREVENTED BY 
(iticura 
-+ Soap - 


RTURING SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
cracked, scaly, and reddened skin and hands, 
are speedily overcome by that most exquisite of 
_— utifiers, the CUTICURA MEDICATED TOILET 


It stimulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pimples, and many forms of aun 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
complexion and skin, and imparting that velvety 

ess and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
pres, ts is incomparably superior to all other Skin 


utifiers. 

Sold/everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Porrek DruG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, M 

#&@- Send for ‘“‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 





to fabric or hands. 


sold by all good grocers, 134 


Let It Help You. 


Shortsighted, and to be pitied, is the woman who re- 
jects this wonderful article—PEARLINE. 
siderate the one who does not supply her servants with 
it. Its popularity—immense sale and the hundreds of 
imitations—all tell of its usefulness; besides, it’s old 
enough to have died long since were it at all dangerous 
On the contrary, in doing away with 
most of the rubbing it saves the worst of the wear. 


e Use it without soap—It is economical. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are 

e \ ," 7 are offering imitations which they claim to be Pearl- 

. ine, or “the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 

they are not, and besides are dangerous. PEARLINE is never peddled, but 


Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Incon- 








SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


So disguised that it can be taken, 
digested, and assimilated by the most 
sensitive stomach, when the plain oil 
cannot be tolerated; by e@ com- 
bination of the oil with the hypophos- 
phites is mach more efficacious. 


Remarkable as a flesh producer. 
Persons gain rapidly while taking it. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION is acknowledged by 
Physicians to be the Finest and Best prepa- 
ration in the world for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING 
DISEASES, EMACIATION, 
y agpent ye ogy nap COUCHS. 
reme ‘or Consumptian, and 
Wasting in Ohildren, ood by all Drienpiote 








Grand New Flowers. 
THE RAINBOW PLANT, 22!,'s,07¢.0t 


nific@yt orall plants. It wat ors fect hick 
r3 fee in 

beautiful pyramidal spirals of thick foliage: 

which is of the m beautiful and intense 





colors. Scarlet, Rose, Pink, Amaranth, Yellow, 
Green, Orange, etc. Radiant like a Rainbow. It 
is one of the very easiest pla to grow, either 
in the gardenor pots. Per age, cts. 


noon next day Flowers, pure white and enor- 
mous size, 9inches long and 6 wide, its power- 
ful and delicate perfume alee the air fora 
long distance. It grows two feet high and each 
piant produces several flowers each evening. It 
grows and blooms freely all summer in any 
garden. The Moonfiower is no comparison to it 
in grandeur and beauty. Per pkt., 20 cts. 


PANSY, THUNDER CLOUD. ¢...°3 


enormous eoai black flowers, many of which are 
bordered with a red and whiterim; magnificent. 


MAY NOT APPEAR AGAIN Addre 








* 
»* ; 
how it is given out. 
SWEET WIGHTINGALE. “cor 4. Speds, Bulbs, Plants, 
flowers opening about sunset and lasting ti’ ? ' 5 
Our M: ifi t Wustrated 
* 


> LOGUE will be sent for only 1 


a 
A cold is often the forerunner of consumption and 
death. MaGrE’s EMULSION is the safest and best 
remedy known to th® medical profession. 
I have used MAGER’s EMULSION with gouty were 
sults, and shall continue to use itin my practice.—F. 8. 
Wilcox, M.D., Sanitarian Hospital, Brooklyn. 


HOPE f08 THE conSUNPTIVE 


of Pure Cod Liver Oil with Phosphates, mild 
and agreeable in taste. Sold by druggists generally. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 








Has a different from all 
others, is cup shape, with self- 
adjusting ball in centre, adapts itself 
to all positions of the body, while the 
ball in the cup holds the rupture just 
as a pe does with the finger, With light pressure 
the Fern is held securely- end night. It is easy, 
durable, and cheap. Sent by mail. reulars free. 
EGGLESTON 


USS CO., Chicago, Ill. 
Handsome 


ALWAYS 
Catalogue, Illustrated in 













PLEASE 


lors, Free.@ fo 





Co! 
3 we will send for trial 12 Fackets Coeeee 





new 

Vegetabl fu some no . for 25e. 
12 Tkekets Choice Flower 2c. 15 kets rare and 
beautiful Flower Seeds incl new lowa Giant Pan- 
sy for 50ce. 40 packets Chol lower Seeds includ- 


Iowa Giant and New Moon Flower for be = ang 
20 Choice House Plants for $f ai?’ 
riety, incl Moon Flower. 10 Choice & 
Flowering Bulbs—Gold Band 
ed, for 50e. The six collections for $3. All our 
rder now, this ad won’t appear again. 
IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, lown. 
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we give ou 
tomers this season, it being the anniversary 
of ourestablishment. It requires neither trou- 
ble or expense to get it. Catalogu 
n 





7: 


Is one of the items 
r cus- 


r Magnificen a Catal 
for 1889 is decidedly the finest ever issued. 
Profusely illusgrated with fine cuts ande lored 
n it is offered all sortsof FLOWER 
GETABLE SEED 





. 


lates. 
pane 


} R 

TROPICAL FRUITS, Ete. Look toitfor 
many GRAND NOVELT 
nt and expensive CATA- 
eents, which 
is only a port of its cost to us,or if you order 

lant or any of the seeds here offered, 
nd ask for Catalogue it will be sent you Free. 


Per pack 15 cents. a 

§ PECI AL OFFER ! For SO cents we will mail the Rainbow Plant, Sweet Night- 
i e and Thunder Cloud Pansy Seed, and Catalogue. To 
every order we will also add another elegant novelty FREE. (2 W. 


RITE AT ONCE AS THIS OFFER 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., New York. 
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BABYS ats Seale Preeerred and beaut 


SEED MANUAL seeds, us & ian. 
ies eee gry te, grove thems. otd 
and Growers 


rket St. 
Celia PA 






WORTH REPEATING. © 


RESPECT THE BURTHEN. 


[By Dinah Maria Mulock.] 


Great Garibaldi, through the streets one day 
Passing triumphant, while admiring throngs, 
With acclamations and exultant songs, 

For the uncrowned kingly man made way, 
Met one poor knave, ’neath heavy burden 





bowed, 
Indifferent to the hero and the crowd. 


His zealous followers would have driven aside 
The sorry creature, but that good man said, 
Laying a kind hand on the suffering head, 

“ Respect the burthen.” Then, majestic-eyed, 
He paused, and passed on, no man saying bins 


nay; 
The heavy-laden also went his way. 


Thou happy soul, who journeyest like a king 
Along a rose-strewn road, whate’er thy lot, 
“Respect the burthen.” Thou mayest see it, 
or not, 
For one heart is to another a sealed thing: 
Laughter there is which hideth sobs or moans, 
Firm footsteps may leave blood-prints on the 
stones, 


Respect the burthen, whatsoe’er it be, 
Whether loud outcries vex the startled air, 
Or in dumb agonies of loss, Despair 

Lifts her still face, so like tranquillity ; 
Though each strained heart-string break, she 
never shrinks; 

Says, “ Let this cup pass from me,” stoops and 
drinks, 


O heavy burthen! why ’tis borne, or how, 

None know—save those who bear, and He 
whose hand 

Has laid it on, saying, ‘‘ My beloved, stand 

Upright—and take this chrism upon thy brow, 

God’s own anointed. Sore thy load may be. 

But know—within it thou art carrying Mg.” 





PRESSURE AS A SPUR TO IN- 
TELLECTUAL ACTIVITY. 


[From the Pall Mall Gazette.]} 


If you want good work done in scienee, 
or art, or literature, you must endow 
people, it is said, with the means of giving 
their whole time to it. There is a certain 
@ priori plausibility about the demand 
which often persuades an unthinking 
mind of its truth. But as a matter of fact 
it is opposed to the lessons of experience, 
and even to the laws of human nature. 
Indeed, the “Endowment of Research” 
would, we verily believe, be the best 
possible way to insure the worst possible 
results, both in quantity and quality. In 
quantity, because the pressure of other 
occupations is of itself a spur to intel- 
lectual activity—so much so that it has 
come to be almost a proverb that the 
busiest men have always the most time to 
spare. And in quality, because removal 
from the ‘‘rough-and-tumble” of the 
work-a-day world distorts,a man’s judg- 
ment and narrows his vision—so much so 
that mankind at large always feels some 
deserved contempt for the mere “arm- 
chair” writer. On the other hand, the 
history of literature is full of examples 
which show the bracing and the broad- 
ening effects of their other work upon 
authors who have been busy men. Aris- 
totle and Plato did not clamor, like our 
modern university dons, to be relieved of 
the “drudgery” of teaching; but rather 
found, like so many of the great German 
professors, their best stimulus in their 
disciples. Bacon (who, even if he did not 
write Shakespeare, wrote quite enough on 
his own account) was busier than bustling 
Lord Halsbury. Cicero was a political 
barrister. Grote was a London banker. 
Mill, like Charles Lamb, was a clerk in 
the East India House—a form of “slavery” 
in‘ no way inéonsistent either with the 
depths of philosophy or the sparkle of 
belles lettres. The Greek tragedians were 
proud, no doubt, of their iambics, but even 
prouderoftheirgeneralship. Shakespeare 
was a stage-manager, and Goethe a Ge- 
heimrath. Even in the domain of the fine 
arts, it may be doubted whether the 
greatest masters have not been those who 
had most else to do besides’ painting. 
Certain it is that Leonardo thought far 
more of his skill as a civil engineer than 
of his grace as a designer, that ‘“‘the 

ainter Rubens amused himself as am- 

assador,” and that the prince of gold- 
smiths, Benvenuto Cellini, spent as much 
time in fighting and traveling as in beating 
gold or molding clay. And to ty now 
to our own time, who is the first of living 
English scientists? Why, Professor Hux- 
ley, who has also been one of the busiest 
of men. Sir John Lubbock is another 
man who has combined high general 
culture with original scientific research ; 





and he is a politician with hobbies, and a 







































































































“the essence of great poetry, makes the 





January 19, 1889] 











financier with ideas! No better work has 
been done in the domain of pure literature 
during this generation than that which 
Matthew Arnold did in the intervals of 
his daily tasks and common rounds as 
a schoo! inspector. His namesake Sir 
Edwin Arnold, who finds time to go out 
into the by-ways of foreign literature, is a 
working journalist. Mr. William Morris, 

though in his verse “the idle singer of an 
empty day,” is in his life the busy spender 
of very full days indeed. The omission of 
the greater poets of the day from the list 
is not so much an exception to the rule as 
it looks, For the spontaneity, which is of 


pressure of any other spur unnecessary. 
So again Darwin, who was a man of in-[f 
dependent means, is,almost an exception 
that proves the rule; for his devotion to 
scientific research was altogether excep- 
tional. And as for the evil effects of a 
purely literary avocation, the open “secret 
of Carlyle’s life” is that he pined for 
political employment. 


WANAMAKER’S. 


The January Merchandising Occasion isthe most 
notable we ever had, Sizxly cents buys a dollar's 
worth at almost any counter you stop at. 














DrReEss Goons. 12,000 YARDS FINE WORSTEDS. THE 
eye of a trained woolen man rests on them, and in- 
stantly he thinks of the Scottish Chiefs in worsted 
making, and the classic river Tweed. e touches 
them and «ioubts a bit and questions—Scotch or Eng- 
lish? But the near-by stream is the Kennebec, the 
craftsmen Yankees, the wools onby | m beyond the 
sea. Colors, weave, pattern, Ro rfect. Styles nou- 

veeute. Many never SAW retail light pul ¥ last week. 
This lot of stutt is an illustration o} ern nor 
chandising in the public interest, Never cont 
buy as you may buy these but for the qroeson oO the 
retail merchant of the period. become 
greatest. The retailer of the day is “the merchant 
cosmopolite. 

The grade at 75 cents would have cost you $1.25 last 
week, the 55 cent quality $1.50, and the $1. S grade @l.t5. 

The highest grade are brilliant Digie ye the me- 
dium grate plainer and more varied, the lowest very 
neat, but the questions of style more than quality 
maky the price difference, 

ABOUT A DOZEN STYLES OF Famer Biack DRESS 
Goods that have been $1 a yard are now 65c. 

Piainserge chevron stripes and Tittle 1 mohair checks 
and plaids, mohair checks on granive cloth, BARS 
dour effects and plaids on momfe e grounds, those y 
is a new lot of the cleans All-w: Ser; with fine 
mohair border—black only. $1.25 aT es 50, 

A NEW SPARKLE IN Book STRATIONS. 
One of the features that makes the the E Holiday Number 
80 popular is the pictare gallery chose m the 
rep: e-entative books of the “so Why stop p with 
December? We won't. readers 
have the best. When sample Milustrations will help 
to givea ange notion of a new work, they shall ap- 
pear in Book News pa pases. Four this month, besides 
oe paper portrait of Thomas Nelson Page. $c.; 


a@ year. 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 
Philadelphia. 


Evening sks. 


_ We have just received several 
cases of Novelty Silks for even- 
ing wear, specially intended for 
the approaching season. The 
ground colors are white and va- 
rious delicate gaslight shades, 
and are brocaded in Silver and 
Gold in very unique designs. 
@rders by mail will receive 
careful and prompt attention. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and lith St., 


NEW YORK, 


THE LARGEST 
Exclusive - 
SILK HOUSE 
In this Country. 


The bee we K more silks Mneda® the me the agoand 
than any other three houses combined, is 
silks are well known in almost every county ones the 
United States to be the most beautiful and best wear- 
ing silks made, and our prices are much lower — 
the same goods can be obtained from any other 
Send for samples, 

New Fall Silks, most beautiful ever shown. 
New Black Surah, worth 85c., only 590. 
New Black Faille, actually worth Sl only 82ic. 

The Finest $1.00 Black Silks over offered 
in-Gros Grains, Rhadames, Duehess, Armures, Surah 
de Luxor, Rhadzimirs, ete. »—silks that are positively 
worth $1. 35 to $1.50 per yard. 
Extra da a Gros Grain, worth $1.75, 

onl 
New C x Aer Failles, only $1.00, 
- in every shade, and actually worth $1.35. 

Send 8 cents in stamps, stating whether you most 
@esire Biack or Colored Silks, and we will send you a 
choice lot to select from, and return stamps with first 


order, 
CHAS. A. STEVENS, 
69 State Stre cH MICAGO. ILL. 
Please mention *The Sunday School Times in writing. 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 





























Thee | Wonder coving Machines 


The New Singer Automatic, 


The New Singer Vibrator, 
The New Singer Qscillator. 


These machines are especially adapted, for ali kinds of family 


PERFECTION GUARANTEED. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., N.Y. 


(Makers of 8 Million Machines.) 


(Single Thread, ) 


sewing. 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 








ALFRED DOLGE 
Felt Shoes 
and 
Slippers. 






Noiseless, Warm, 


day, 
Durable. my tired 








COMFORT AND EASE. List. 
Now for a comfortable evenin 
. Nahe f felt slippers are r 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 


* |Perrect Ease 


: AND 
Comrorr. 


Prevents Rheumatism and 
Cold Feet. 














Send for Hustrated Price- 


after a wearisome 


havens of rest for | Mention bi) Sunday School 
mes. 











‘0 SENSE 


Coroeo GORSET WAISTS 


= ST for Health and 





Battons Ly Front—' 
instead of Clasps, 


Children—.50 .70 .76 
Misses—.70 .75 80 6 


be UT full) ik a 


MARSHALL FIELD > SCO., c 
e Western Agente. 


For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 
HUTCHINSON’S 


BEST SG*iLevEs 
For driving or street wear, Made with 








skin, 4 cheverétte, and warranted. Those 
wishing serviceable gloves, and to save 
money, send stamp te the manufacturer 
for his book about gloves and how to get 
them. Established 1862. 
JOHN ¢. HUTCHINSON, 
Johnstown, N. ¥. 








“it’s Not the Coat that Makes the Man.” 








Be pone og ory B1Z.00 to §30,00. 
samples and. particulars, 


BAY WEATE PA: PANTS 








€0O., Custom Clothiers, 
, Boston; Masa. 


saroplesofcloth the famous Fiymenth 
FREE Rock $3 Pants are cut from, including 
oelt- cauaneeet blanks ¢ linen tape- 


measure, if you mention this paper, ddress, PLy- 
MOUTH Rock PANTS Co., 18SummerSt., 


_ me LINDSAY Pin C) 


Safety Pin in Opens trom either side. Send 
3 Pett. +. . and fran ny sam Pl les FR iy, 
“7 TWITCHELL & SON, Union Conns 


FOR ~ CLEANPAST” 
AS BLACK STOCKINGS. 
P. Robinson Co. Dye. Money 


refunded if they atin the feet or fade. Tur CLEAN- 
Fast HosrEery Co.. 925 Broadway, New York. 








ston, Mass. 














care from selected calf, kid, dogskin, buck- ‘ 








WORTH DOING. 


Write “National Wire Mat Co.,” Beaver Falls, Pa. 
ee illustrated circulars of the Hartman Patent 
Wige Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence, — 








At een that will interest ots, Send 10 Souse 
for Buyers’ Guide. NTGOMERY, WARD, 
& CO., 111-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ei. 


Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business, 
16, 854 Mortgages [o. aggregating ng ioe br 


9,912 on pal 


pall to investors - - 8,756,151 
We have wee §atrong. to ' wo whom we we, can refer 


the SAF EST Knot 4 
Savings Department for Smali Amounts.. 
Full information 


furnished by 

J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 
Hew York “aren: HENRY DICKINSON. 316 Broadway. 
WH. Hiachenry, Pres. J. A. PAULHAMUS, Sec’y. 
KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 
ABERDEEN, DAKOTA. 
Eastern rn Office.—Keystone Bank Building, 1328 Chest- 
= ButSt. Phila. Rev. Orr Laween, VoePr. and Mgr. 

CAPITAL, $250,000, 


7% Semi- Annual Farm Mortgages 
GUARANTEED. 

These mortgages are secured by the finest farms in 
the James River Valley, Dako We also allow six 
Bio eent. per annum on all money left with us for six 

ae ¢ or Boy Sad as issue certificates of deposit for 

ur Western he 2 iy is now 

the re igading ey egy Dakota. Railroads radiate in seven 

four more will be built inside of eigh- 

aon en monibe We offer choice investments in Aber- 

deen city and ota farm lands. Address 
us for full inf ormation. 


pela 











GEo. C. Soe Re Prest. 


Pa IUSE 
AFE 4 D BEAB HIGHER INTEREST 
THAN is dh” fel BON Ds. 
We have them in vertous Lay tO meet the needs or 
investors, 


large a 
KANSASINVESTMENTCO., 
An instructi 1 a hl 
n ve explenat Se ama Sf aent free on ap 


AS C. MORRELL, 
101 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. 





RAVELERS 


IN THE 





ve THE ACD 


EVERY FAMILY 
owe POUND TN it 


INVENTORS AND So 
ewer coR.Jat! Ree ors. 
Pe ee PHILADELPH A was 


GOLD MEDAL, PARI, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cecoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
af Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far. 
more economical, costing less than: 
ene cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for ine 
8 valids as wellas for persons in health, 








Sald by Grocers everywhere. 4 


W. BAKER & C0, ‘Dorchester, Mass, Vass, 
~ CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD. © 


MBLC. STEAM COOKED 
CRUSHED WHITE OTS. 


4.B.C.Wheat, A.B.C.Barley, A.B.C.Maize, | 
Hulled, Steam-cooked, Desicoated. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!!. 





American = rites ™ lentes, * 
TE Pared forthe te 4 tf - “ait 
sag on hd Trade Mark.) = - 
B: eakfast PATENTED, 
“ue | For sale by all Crepes. d for 
Mra Ce., 83 Mur Murra 
Cereals. 9. 88 uray Greek Ye 





S'COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS, al * 
Eat sand poole eat er ornate ’ 


4 
CROFT & ALLEN, TS HILADELPHIA. | 





nd PRé 


ares i 
eye ee 
mm © “WOOD'S PURE - 

mS FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
EXCEL ALL CTHERS. 
6 THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTOM, 


HIRES’ ROOT BEER 


elicious, Healthful Temperance Drink for Men, 
Women, and Children. 26c. packet makes 6 gallons. 


IDGE’S FOO is too well known to require 


any dissertation on its merits 
as the best food for infants or invalids. Sold by 
druggists everywhere. In cans, 3% cents aud 
upward, OOLRICH & CO. on label. 


REE TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 
Send 6 cents for {ib sample. 
CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass, 
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ARM® wrogeebn pang 





uaranteed 
UTE Security, 
Send tor fult Particulars! NESS GrTy KAN. 
Utustrated Nend-book aMaps. 40 Wattr St. On. 
WARE SeEW yes H AGENCY,, 
e 
Has great ex erience nee ta foaming ma money in Nebraska 


for persons loans made absolutely safe. 
Rates net to loodaes, 7 to9 percent. Time, one to six 
years. For dete For details and references, write for » for cireular. 


~ AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


308 and 310 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, 


Manhattan | Life Insurance Co, New York. 


LIVED AND WON. 
For Rn A. ma te Sicbehen address the Company, 
a. bl Re as ee 
HE American Investment Co., 150 Nassau 
St., New Yerk, offer extraordinary inducements 

in Invesiment Securities, l guaran 
Assets, October 1, 1883, $2,000,000.06. Send for 
information and references. E.8. ORMSBY, President. 


VIRGIN ABA saan 


R.B.CHAFFIN &CO.,Ri 








G R, CLEANLINESS, 
IDRABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED.| 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
ao % eught to have it on sale.. Ask him for it. 

§. WIL TBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 20 St. Phila, Pa. 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


The best for churches, stores, or residences. Send for 
e-reuiar. Give measures for an estimate. H.S, NOR- 
THROP, corner Centre and Franklin Sts., New York. 























PREVENTION FOR PNEOMONTA. 


Hundreds suffer when they might be 
> 


AWE 
BY WEARING 


Hill’s Chest and Lung Protector. 





"See SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold st all Leading tnem. 


Sent, postpaid, foronly 40 cents. 





W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other specialties, are pin Be amper fully every 
other week fn this — Read th the a 


oe ee Heat ne 
ies 
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Ss taser 
ibe 


ij Soa lena teas 

















GW. HILL, 338 Pearl St., New York City, 


* 
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HE TAKES | THE CAKE. 
iaiiag basena an bright thas t would tT would like to steal ths 


Glarenee Now, really, Jou ove ou in that line. 
; Clarence—Now, , you oy me. 

Miss Minnie—Oh 1! It’s penn apie. Buy acake 
‘ef Sapolio and you oa go home happy. 

“She is handsome that handsome does.” 
The girl who uses 


SAPOLIO 


es both the house and herself. 
a cake of it in your next house-clean- 


No, 2. (Copyright, March, 1887.) 








Every one thinks of 

Estey when an organ is 

ed Send for illus- 
ruted cate logue. 


STEY =: 
ORGANS carey naan co, 


“azar ‘ifa.“Valuable information fee. 


CORNISH Great installment iment offer. Send for 


ORGANS!” to any address Mailed free 


“SomNES! We « 
a a 











Washi ym, N. Je 
Gan Pie + a= 


A extraordi bargal 
very inary good bar rea nina Hosertone we 
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Do oYourt Own Al 
ainda, Cingular Pree 
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3109, and desire fashionable 

















wri egies at reasonable 
ur stati 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
\W Ri r ow ) If he does not keep them, 
I send 3 two-cent stamps for 
@ | our complet. 
the und, ' 
w ae 
EST in the United States.—Paper by the 
Aces nd. Saha rect from mills to the consumer, 
H. Carrer & Karger 
3 AMERICAN 
atches Repaired an 


joston yg amps 
paper represent 
Postage is 16 cts. per 1d. ike 
or ot heed per spd envelopes, with att and 
@ £* RICCS? Wirones. 
SU EWNT Of eo ATE 
mete 


Boston Bond, 
varieties wh 
Express often cheaper. | Devonshire Strect, Boston. 
pole eo 77 on receipt of 15 ets. 
3 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Walnut, cor, D xk paxer™ 
A Gold Watch on Liberal i credit, 








DO YOU WANT A GOLD WATCH? 


gh O-OPERATION reduces cost. Write tothe 
EYSTONE ware HM CLUB CO., 926 Cheat- 
outa wt, Palla. | tor r full Lautan A of \heir plan. 


w e eand | freesur 100-rage 
fll. catalogue of Reclining 
& Rolling Chairsand Inva- 
lids’ Goods. Sargent Mfg. 
Co., -. 8l4 | Broadway’, N.Y. 


BOYCE BROTHERS 
Importers ahd Grocers, Philadelphia. 


GENUINE IRISH BACON. 








DER is absolutely pure. 


ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


It is a scientific fact that the ROYAL BAKING POW- 
It is undoubtedly the purest and 
most reliable Baking Powder offered to the public. 
HENRY A. MOTT, M.D., Ph.D., 
United States Government Chemist. 


BAKING 
POWDER 








REDUCED PRICES. 


Now that Christmas and New Year’s are passed, the remain- 
der of our stock of Golden Text Rolls and Lesson Rolls will be 
closed out at just one-half the regular rates, 





It was cheap enough at the regular rates. 


red and black, upon light blue paper. 


Only one-half the foregoing. 


upon each page are three golden texts in large, clear type. 
upon a brass bar, and the whole device is suspended by a colored cord. Printed in 


THE GOLDEN TEXT ROLL. 


If you have a class of young scholars, you will do well to put one of these Rolls 
into the hands of each. It will keep the Golden Texts attractively before them 
through each week of the year, and will insure their being committed to memory. 


There are sixteen pages (75 inches), and 
The leaves are turned 


Regular rates.—Single copy, ten cents; five or more, eight cents each; fifty or 
more, seven cents each. Mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


Present rates: 





arranged to hang in the scholar’s room. 


THE LESSON ROLL. 


The Sunday School Lesson Roll for 1889 gives the full text of the ‘lesson, and 
also the golden text for each Sunday. All: the lessons of the year are thus given in 
the one lesson-roll (size, 60 pages, 75 inches). It is printed in two colors, and is 


When a week has passed by, the leaf for 


that week-is-tarned upon the wire hanger, and.takes its place back of the other leaves, 
The lesson roll takes the place of the lesson calendar of former years. 

Regular rates.—Single copy, fifteen cents; five or more copies, twelve cents each ; 
fifty or more copies, ten cents each. Mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 
Present rates: Only one-half the foregoing. 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031.Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








. CHURCH, HA 
AND | LODGE E WORK 


jure: 
School Supplies, &c. 
Write for information to 
244 & 246 South Second St., 
PHILAD’ A, PA., U. 8. A. 


BAXTER C. SWAN; | 
HURCH, HALL 





eA. BR E.L SHAW, 


SHAW, APPL W,APPLIN & co. 


PURtITs 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury 8t., 








AD 
H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 


NY.CITY. 





Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 





praeenss 


le business Or sone phn Pong 
ALLISTER, « Optician, vt Rasoau t Ste, Ne Vo 





ANNERS FOR SUNDAY: SCHOOLS 


k or merino, 
Stamnes, phe "Beek for illus, Pa a aa 
c. A. HART & €O., 133 N, 3d St.. Phila., Pa. 


HURCH Funnitine 


Manufacturers in the Coun 
8.C.S8 AL acon - - — Mice. 





Charch sh Wight. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred styles 
Reflectors and 
ca oo 
siete sate wants, 
ve BL tou et, | 88. Lake 00, 
as ingow t, {3 E. Take St 
Band 27 N. ih Bt, Philadelpite, Pa. 
CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 


WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction ph perce or nosale, Es- 
timate given of cost and descriptive cata- 


ue furnished on application, 
ss J. WEIDEN E 


A. 
No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


McShane Bell Foundry — 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
and Prats for CHURCHE 
Send ot Price and Catal Be 
cSHANE & co. 
Mention this paper. ‘eon Ma, 
m, Best quality Kells for Churches, Chit 
Sch ee Rolyyparres Rowe 0 et ri mye 
Prices, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
> VAN! DUZEN. & TIFT, Cincinnati,O. 


‘JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


THE CEREALINE CooK BOOK, 
containing more than two hundred recipes, willl besent 
toany one who will mention where this advertisement 
was seen, and enclose a two-centstamp for 
‘The Cerealine Mtk. Co,, Cotumpbus. I 

IN STOCK 


W 0 0 MANTELS! FOR IMMEDI- 

















ae) 








ATE DELIVERY. Send for cuts, 


CHAS. L. PAGE, Chicago, Il. 





FLAGS. AND BANNERS 


For Sunday-schools and all other uses. 





SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
: ; Send for illustrated catalogue. 





TOOLS 


PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & €0., 


PHILADELEMEA. ©: PA. 
Send 25 cents for 


plete morocco 


oe SiS 
“LIFE. 


Street, Richmond, Va. 








CHRIST BEFORE PILATE, and 


CHRIST ON CALVARY. 
eproduced in the original colors; size of each 21x28 in, 
m ne original sold to Mr, Ichn Wanamaker for $245,- 
oie Se for ary each or Sater forthe 
WANTED. ck sales 


in for the 


everywhere. Now t is the ee to 
BLISH- 


made 
politi trade. A to THE LPs 
Goo. Publishers Springfield, Me Mass. 





c 
the and cor 
miokes beanie if not ri, be 
ex 8@ IT 
Giroular &! eee vOmt ea ba Bosker St..X.L 
LIBERAL SALARY rp anger mg of properties 
r office to age 
8 Ss a plan. Salary not conditional on 
per month — be made. 


by_sellin: ar oo iday Book. Address JOHN G 
& CO., Philadelphia or Chicago. 


WINSTO 
00 A MONTH can be spre 
$75.28 to $250. “= working forus. Agents 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give beyond whole 
— to the business. Spare moments may be tably 
oe hy also. A few vacancies in towns¢ sitica, B, 
SON & CO., Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richinond, Va. 


oMHE INTERNATIONAL C CYCLOPEDIA 
ffers superior ad making 


out of business will write at once of the 

DODD, MEAD, & CO., New York. N. Y. 

AGENT wanted to take subscriptions for Tas 

seers ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. Send 
GENT for special offer to Sun op a free, 


AGENT Also, complete yy, of Lewia. 
AGENT Circulars O. Box 1083, N. Y. City. 


“130 ORDERS IN 34 DAYS;” oricre oer gy 


every 12 calls; “47 orders in 16 hours: ;” “73 orders in 
5 days ;” Pouch are some of the reports of our agents, 
Terms free. JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED Beis-cto0 


For Best mS aaa Bis 
HU UEBARD BROS, hile ne: Pa, 


NTED S4UEsren. By the o 
and best known mai 
~ NTED theWest, 


icannat Lag ee 
Wifit free. STARK NURSERIES, Lo wife 


(00 PRIZE DINNERS, : 


£ Gr ow to peov’ poovide 5 | a goed Cnet ot er persons. 
is boo 
also reci for separate oe cook py 
eover, cents. Sola by aad Lage 
on receipt of prige, by ; 
kK. 


. S. OGILVIE. Pab 
(CARPET ae 7 
w. 





0 se 
sales, From 
































Rose Street, Nee 
pe oy The retail hoa ag of Ra eB. 
money. 
aoe Galina Saran 








¢ 


Wdeten 


EEE 
Se aBeErTar: 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of ‘the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past year or 80, 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book, 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club. subscribers will glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made ° 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

THE STYLEs. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
by one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
Two or more, 60 cents each. 1 nae, ® 
cents each additional, 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 

Single one, 50 cents, und 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more,'40 cents each, and, if maileg 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a bandier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better: for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D, Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An 





‘Like munday School ‘Times intends to admit only otverseeman® or will © trustwo 


redund to 


E bewever, 20 it of not in good be inserted, 
Should, mousy’ dunt Way lose uoareuye & party wood standing be inadvertently 








